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THE VOICE OF THE TEMPTER. 


——>— 
CHAPTER X. 


‘* Morey, will you do me a kindness ?” 
asked Brenda Farquhar, as ehe knelt by the 
side of the elderly spinster, and looked up 
into her faded face with bright, beseeching 
eyes. 

“ With the greatest of pleasure,” she an- 
@wered, cordially; ‘‘but what can I do for 
you, my darling? It seems to me that I’m 
= everything but receiving kindness from 
others.’ 

“Indeed you are not,” aatigient X 
“What I should do without you sendy 
don’t know. Will you come and live in @ 
little house with me, all alone? Would you 
find it very dull?” 

‘* My dear, it would be paradise!" and Miss 
Moreland drew a long breath. “ But what- 
ever do you mean? Sir Eric would never 
consent to it.” 

“I shan’t ask his consent!” tossing up her 
head ; ‘and, if he doesn’t like it, he must do 
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(UNDER HIS SPELL.) 


the other thing. He won't find that he has 
got a meek little lamb to deal with; and if he 
opposes me in everything, I shall write to my 
mother, and ask her to give me another 
guardian. But, listen, Morely; wouldn't it 
be nice to have a dear little house, with a love 
of a garden, fall of roses and carnations, 
three or four servants, and no one to bother 
us at all?” 
_ Very nice, , Saoal bof +t I —_ 
y being as happy as ay islong. Bat 

it can’t be!’ with a sigh, like that of a child 
looking at forbidden fruits inside a window. 
“‘ Sir Erio has other plans for you, and he’ll 
never allow it. And, pray, be carefal, m 
dear!” seeing an expression of great wrat 
pass over the young, eager face. ‘He is not 
a man to be trifled with. I could almost 
fancy being afraid of him myself!” 

Brenda laughed, for she thought the little 

inster might probably be afraid of her own 

ow. As for Eric, with his imposing ap- 

pearance and masterful ways, she really 
——— that he might have crushed her with 
a 





‘* I'm afraid of nobody!” she said, with her 
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chin in the air. “If he doesn’t treat me 
preci I should be equal to starting off all 
y myself to go to my mother.” 

‘My dear child, remember that Lady 
Sophia is in Vienna, and she would die if she 
were told that her daughter was coming to 
her alone and unattended over those many 
miles of land and sea.” 

‘It would take more than that to kill my 
mother,” with a sagacious little nod, ‘‘as far 
as Ican guess, But, Morely, dear, stand by 
me. I can’t be left here with Eric. I don't 
know what it is makes me dread it so, but he 
has such @ power over pert: and if he got it 
over me where should I be?” 

Miss Moreland looked up into the beautifal 
flushed face with a pathetic glance, for the 
thought crossed her mind that the girl whom 
she had loved like a child of her own, would 
have perils and dangers to go through from 
which her own majidenly purity ani unflinch- 
ing courage would only be able to protect her, 
and that she herself would have no more 
power to assist her than a babe in arms. 

“Brenda, my darling, as long as I’m alive,” 
she said, tremulously, “you can come to me 
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whenever you wantme; but, for the sake of 
your poor cld friend, neverdo &nything rash. 
The world is always so hard on women! ” 

«“ Ah, but a woman has power of her own ; 
and, tell me, Morely,” blushing rosy red, 
“am I terribly concsited to think myself 
nice-looking?” 


Miss Moreland, being an impulsive little | 


woman, threw her arms round the girl’s neck, 
and cried, enthusiastically,— 

*« Child, there’s nobody like you in all the 
country round, and with one look from your 
bonnie eyes you-could make balf the men 
mad about you!" 

* You dear old thing, vare talking - non- 
sence! You abways lovédwme a ‘great deal too 
much!’ oaressingsthe faded ‘cheeks with her 
emali+hands, ‘atid when you're gone I. shan’t 
have ® soul to care forme. Cyril's desentéd | 
me——" R 

“ Don't say that!” interraptingherquidldy, 
“To -mearly broke: his heart to, go gmaheduart 


were in his eyes—bless him !|~andehesaid's0 |: 


earneatl y,— 
“* Watch over Bren fore. “She'll have 
nobody bat you to'turn tenew.”"’ 


Brenda* turned’ away*her ‘face, “aiid omnia : 
nothing. ié 
Presently Miss Movelatid gatitered ujitiier 


work, and: took off aches. 
“« Where are you géing’ to?” ‘Bretda naked; 


in surprise. ey 


that interested him, and in théir turn dubbed 
him, contémptuously, ‘*‘ the foreigner.” 

On the other hand, he had no resources in 
himself, and: unless he were busy. with-neg- 
lected accounts, or managed to’ get somebody 
to play billiards with him, he could find 
nothing to do in his own home but to lounge 
on & sofa reading a French novel and smoking 


& cigarette. 

He rode through the park, glancing right 
and left with moody eyes; grambling at the 
a who were age Say nibbling the 
tender young! I on the trees; or swearing 
at a white eateitewhich seemed to tumble 
head over hedl@@brossthe road om-purposeto 
make his horsé@tshy. i, 
Presently afimall figure appeared*ontethe 


dusty high-roa@jwhen he had passed 
the-larg 0. gakes' OE the ‘park, over whichearo 
stone: -siger av wrte ‘Meecssthe top ou aite 
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“puspéot it, forit would®be aWkward”’ if the 
father * cut up’rough’’ sbout‘it, and made a 
fuses. Sir Eric was prudent, and never said 
one word that eould not have been shouted 
from’the house-tops ; but his eyes spoke more 
eloquently than his tongue, and his manner 
ve a special import to his words. And poor 
ttle Flossie had never-seen anyone #0 charm. 
ding before. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


“Promise me, Miss Whitehead, that you 
Nwill come to the park whenever you want 
‘some flowers,” and Sir Brio Held the small 
hand rather longer than was’ nedwseary, as he 
locked downinto the pretty facs*where the 
colour was coming and, going like April sun- 
shine. “It will bea kindness to pick them 


-instead of letting: pdie on their statks.”’ 
“You arevery” we away her 
hand; but Idon’ if my father Will let 
iP me.” 
* What possible reason gs: =o 
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‘“T qnite forgottiat Sir Eric: asked moto 
go and fee so pple in Blythe Cottages! 
I think he saf some ‘little boy #améd’ 
Willié-had b ee ' 

“Poor Willie ? Whyi@id'nt'he tell 
me? I hadn't hear@# word albout it,” draw-. 
ing her brows together, for the-Hoy was 8 
special favourite, having beexMior some years” 
the best schelarin h e Sanday: 
school. “ We will: go Wigether, and I'll ask» 
— to- give m@ugemhething nice far 

Not long after the two callied out together,’ 
Brefitia; in her-deep mourning, towering ové R 
the roy ppinster, in-her neat black bonnet and 
mantle. 


of flowers from the conservatory; Whitst Mi 
Farquhar carriéd aabasket in“ which w 
sundry things which"she thought would Be 
appreciated; such as a bottle of winepwdcsen 
fresh eggs, a custard pudding, &». 

They walked at a brisk pice ovei@the soft 
turf and the young shoots of bracken, startling 
the deer from their Jair and the comical little 
rabbits from their games of play. 

It was a beautifal day, with a promise of 
summer in the softness of the air and the 
fulfilment of spring in the bloszoms. 

The lilacs and laburnums in the gardens 
were just showing a touch of colonr, the 
thorns scattered about the park were bursting 
into bloom, ‘whilst the blaebells were’ like 
‘ heaven upbréaking through the: earth,” and 
the primroses in theit spotless ifnocence were 
bright-and swéetas a baby's smile. 

ere’ was Bomething so ¢ortagions in the 
brightmess* of nature that Brenda’s spirits 
rose with the elasticity of youth. 

The strange sense of foreboding which had 
oppressed her ever since the day of Cyril’s 
sudden departure paysed away, and her own 
brave hopefat spirit took ‘its place. 

Sbe would have enjoyed eeeing the blank 
look of disappointment on Sir Eric’sfaes 
when he opened the door of the morning-room, 
and found it empty. 

He had ‘planned the expedition te the Blytha 
Cottages on purpose to get Miss Moreland ‘ont 
of the’ way, meaning to have atalk with Brenda, 
during her absence. 

Being cheated out of his one téte-d-téte, ho 
Ordered his hose, and’ stfirtéd ont “for 
another. 

‘He''was' not in love with anyone except 
himeélf, ‘and, perhaps, one other ; ‘but yet he 
qwas bored’ by his own society. 

He oonld not'get on with any of the men in 
the neighbourhood, who could talk of nothing 


Miss Moreland was charged with a ata 
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fields,” still 
“to look up. 


“ Yes; “but e "go ¥ 
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eyes, bat stilke¥leoKing at hit, . 

“Tt is, it yoweubtight across the peas.” 

He got his“ Way, as he generally did with 
women. He gave his horse to one of the 
grooms who happened to pass ‘along the road 
at the time, and, unlocking & gate in the fence, 
led Flossie ont of the’ glare and ths dust into 
the sweet refreshing shade under the trees. 

The park seemed like’ Paradise to -her de- 
—— — with its @eep shadows, and long 
shafts of golden light, its sanny glades,and 
billowy waves of young ferns; stirred gently by 
the breeze. If is were Paradise, the:serpent 
was very near—as Near as ‘to Eve in the first 
sweet purity of womanhood —and “though 
Flossie wis happier than she had ever ‘felt 
Defore, with the happiness mixed the stings of 
han uneasy conscience, for well she knew that 
she'was doing wa elk 

‘She exdlaimed with delight at the sea of 
* Piue-belis;'but as’soon as “she’ had gathered a, 
‘lavge batich Bir Eric made‘her sit down to-tie 
‘them up. They sat together on a fatlentrank, 
he watching every changing: expression‘of the 
pretty face, as if it were some inanimate por- 
trait which could not be confased by his linger- 
ing gaze, wondering at ‘her evident: simplicit 
as he talked to her in his softest tones, 
speculating soolly howfarshe would let him go, 
now that hé-had got ‘her. so remorselessaly 
under his apell. 

A flirtation with the doctor's daughter would 
he!p to pass the time, only he must let no one 
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Py beeer“mwnyy. etd-no one misued 
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ely. 4 id you gee much of him'?”’ 
very —riding “with Miss 
‘ hey used to look so happy, as if 
seaaGhing left to wish for. Bat I'mso 


6. ObaMbyc, and thank you ever co much, 







i away down the dusty road, but 
tk into the cool green shade, and 
behind him. Flossie was think- 
rio as ‘she put her flowers into 

‘as'bhé rat opposite to the doctor at the 
of le, as Bhe played dreamy music 
be-piano ; and when she-laid her 
the pillow the glitute of itis eyes 
her; and the toriés of hid-voice 
ig in her ears; whilst he—jtst like 

‘who ime, end 
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“Hieeould not bear th wht that Brenda 
looked as if she had not to wish for 


when riding with his cousin. A wild jealousy 
of Cyril had sprang up in his heart; and 
there was plenty of food for it in his surround- 
ings. Brenda loved him; the servants ran tc 
do his bidding as if:it were a to serve 
him—all the tenants were devoted to “ Maister 
Cyril.” 

Bir Erio cut fiercely at.a tall thistle as he 
passed, and a @urk look tate into his eyes, as 
if he would haveliked to deal.with his cousin 
-as with a-noxions weed. It-was. nothing to 
be master in-his-own house if another man 
were really:more powerful; it was but little 
satisfaction to let his tenants off paying the 
.fallemeasure oftheir rents.if this other man 
had stolen, their: hearts. This state of thiags 
must be remedied at any'cost. 

The first step had-been:taken. Cyril waa 
away, and would easily be forgotten. Brenda 
anastestnandhemndy ite p ensoclonsotse little 
\@iplomacy Sophia , e r com: 

letely in his: cane. Her e wanted tam- 
poai andhe felt equal to-the sask. : 

A pleasurable excitement would.eome to his 
‘life im the!effvrt- to bring-her in «subjection to 
bis-will, His owr-was a strong one, and rhe 
} had never exerted it'in vain over any woman. 
It was not likely that he would: fail oe 
| unsophisticated girl, completely isola om 
ae -of her relations. He would dearly 
like to see her proud eyes droop, her resolute 
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lips quiver, her pride sink gradually uader an 
irresistible charm. 

But when he had conquered, what would be 
the-end ? Not sucha tame conclusion as @ mar- 
riage between two cousins who had been 
brought np together as children. There could 
be nothing so slow as thas. Just the sort of 
thing that would happen in a story-book for 
good little children, but which would never 

it him. 

Rane should be conquered; Cyril should 
be cut out, and then by the next train he 
would start for the sunny South, or wherever 
he would be most likely to find a certain lady 
with yellow hair, who had fascinated him 
more than any or woman in the world. 

He gave a short laugh as.he thought of the 
disappointment, the indignant surprise, which 
he would leave behind him; but he checked 
himeelf abruptly. The laugh died away on 
his lips, the colour fled from his‘ cheeks, his 
breath.came in short gasps. 

He was passing under some trees where the 
shadow was so dense that it made a darkness 
on the brightest day of summer. Bat there 
was something worse than the darkness—a 
sudden chill that froze the young blood in his 
veins, 

He staggered, and by a strong effort of his 
will cast one frightened look over his left 
shoulder. 

Was it fancy, or did he really see a strange. 
looking figure standing at his elbow? He 
could not be certain, for as he stared with 
wide-open eyes and stiffened lids the figure 
seemed to melt into nothingness, and he found 
himself gazing stupidly at: nothing more awe- 
striking than a bramble-brush ! 

He drew a deep breath, and-passed his hand 
across his forehead. Had he been dreaming ? 

“ What an utter idiot Iam,” he exclaimed, 
impatiently, ‘to be frightened at my own 
shadow!” 

He walked with a brisk pace to the verge of 
the wood, and emerged into the broad day- 
light with a shiver. 

As soon.as-he reached home he called for a 
brandy-and-soda, and ordered the library fire 
to be lighted. 

Brenda found him standing on the hearth. 
rug, and holding ont his hands to the blaze as 
if it were the depth of winter, when she came 
in, flashed with exercise. 

* ou.cold?” she asked, in surprise. 
‘*T thought it quite delicious out-of-doors, and 
the air was.as soft as summer,” 

‘No. doubt you did; but you're accustomed 
to this. confounded climate, and I’m not. I 
wish to 8 I could be off to-morrow,” 
with an impatient glance towards.the window, 
like that of a bird confined in a.cage. 

* Pray don’t let me detain you,” she said, 
beers 8 mock bow. i 

“TI belisve.you want to.get rid.of me,” and 
his eyes yxy re 

‘When Ido, I can.go away.” 

“Can.you? Edoubt it. Do you know. of 
any particular household which. is ready to 
receive you: with open.arms?” 

Brenda.flushed.at the implied sneer, for her 
own isolated position was a.great grief to her 


‘I know of one person who would be ready 
to receive me with the heartiest welcome. pos- 
sible,” she.said, defiantly. 

“Deax.me! .This.one. person may be very 
convenient. if I ever:.have to go away in a 
hurry. May I ask if the person is Miss 
Moreland?” 


“Of connse it is. Is there.anyone else?” 
with asort.of impatient bitter. | 

ness, ‘ And-oh! Eric, I -have something to | 
ask you,” she added.pegnely “You will make 
me.so happy if you willconly consent.” 

‘‘Don’task .me.now;-we skan’t have five | 
minutes to.ourselyes,” he.said, hastily. ‘ Put 
it off to.ten ololock, when the estima ¢ Morely | 
retires to bed.” 

a Hy. gortoo.” te 
“ Notto.bed, Vm sure; you diko to have a) 
quiet time to yourself, to dream of impos- 
sibilities, “You shall vary it to-night, for you 


shall sit up with me, and we will discuss pos- 
sibilities instead, There, that’s decided,” he 
said, in his most imperative manner, which 
always raised a feeling of opposition in 
Brenda’s mind, 

‘“‘T think to-morrow morning will do better 
in every way,” she answered, coldly. ‘As 
there has been such a fuss about my having 
: 5 ase I had better stick to her like a 
leech.” 

** You foolish ereature! Don’t you see that 
must let me choose my own time? ” 

There was so much sense in this observation 
that Brenda yielded at once, being much more 
‘determined to get her own way than to please 
the Mrs. G: ys ofithe neighbourhood. 

‘Bir Eric was very grave during dinner, and 
looked so pale that Miss Moreland’s gentle 
heart was moved with compassion. She kept 
giving furtive glances im his direction, which 
amused Brenda immensely, for she knew that 
the little spinster'‘was sammoning up all her 
courage in the fervent desire to recommend 
one of her favourite remedies for his benefit. 

Presently out she came with it, getting quite 
pink in the face and husky in the voice as 
she said, boldly,— 

** You are not looking well, Sir Eric. If 
ou are suffering from a nervous headache I 
ave @ capital ption, which cured the 

Lord Chancellor and the Archbishop of Oan- 
terbury !”’ 

‘* Mach obliged’; but what on earth put it 
into your head that my-nerves were out of 
order?” looking highly offended. ‘I’m not 
a Lord Chancelfor*nor an Archbishop, and 
nobody could say I had over-worked my brain. 
It’s this place'which gives-me the biues. I 
believe it will be the death ‘of me,’’ leaning 
back in his chair. 

“Oh! Eric, and-we-always’love it so!” 
exclaimed Brenda, the quick blood rushing to 
wher face, “ What's pity that it was ever left 
to you if you hate it!” 

‘“You would have arranged it differently I 
haven’t a doubt,” with an evil look in his eyes. 
“I know who it is ‘who would have been 
master of the house and’ of everything in it 
if you had been consulted. Bat, happily, our 
Pee grandfather——”’ einetveiivel 

8 saree ; some horr ash o 
memory forcing’ o to*leave the sentence 
unfinished, whilst his‘cheeks grew ashen pale. 

There was an uncomfortable pause, broken 
‘by Brenda. ‘She looked across at Miss More- 
land, who-had never recoveredfrom the snub 
‘to‘her beloved prescription, and proposed an 
‘adjourament to'the drawing-room. 

“As she linked her arm lovingly within her 
old friend’s'she lowered her voice, and said, 
very seriously,— 

‘“Do you ‘know, sometimes the wickedest 
thoughts'come into my mind ?”’ 

“May I inquire ifthey are about me?” 
asked Sir Eric’s voice, close behind her. 

Brenda started violently, and exclaimed, 


crossly,— ‘ 

* T-wish you wouldn’t steal upon us like a 
detective. I hate it!” 

“So sorry ; I'l buy a trumpet, and have it 
blown before me; or, better still, never move 
without your permission,” he said, coolly; 
and then he added, in a caressing tone, “I’m 


thing to chase away‘the blues.” 


the shock-he‘had jast given her, went meekly 
to the piano, and played for most of the even- 
ing; Sir Hric, with an apology to Miss 
Moreland, stretched himself on «# sofa, and 
‘appeared to listen'with rapt attention. But 
as he’ shut ‘his bre and clasped his hands 
| behind his head; his thonghts went flying far 
away to the South, where Lillian Wyndbam 
‘was at that--moment 


isa 


me :? che ‘torgotion that parting under the 
orange’trees, when she picked a small cluster 
of the typioal ‘blossoms, and told him to keep 
it till they met again ? 





if’ you want to*get ‘anything out of me you | 


laying an exciting | 
/ game of: baccarat-with the well-known Lord 





80 bored by my own soviety. Play me some- | 
| bread-and-scrape and her father’s sermons. 
Brenda, not having quite recovered from | 





CHAPTER XII. 


Prerotsety as the clock struck ten Miss 
Moreland folded up her work, and made her 
usual little speech. 

** Don’t you think itis time to go to bed?” 

Sir Eric roused himself at once, 

** Don’t let us keep you, Mies Moreland, bat 
Brenda must not stop playing just yet. She ig 
exorcising an evil spirit, and you would not 
interrupt such a g work I am certain.” 

Before she had time to show any surprice 
he lighted her candle, and politely opened the 
door. At the last moment Brenda got up 
from the piano, and, running after ‘her to givs 
her @ kiss, said,— 

“‘Good-night, you dear old darling ! I shan’s 
be long.” 

“Now, come and talk to me,” said Sir Eric, 
motioning Brenda to a seat on the sofa, and 
taking his place beside her, “ What is it you 
want to get out of me?” 

‘Only this!” clasping her hands and losk. 
ing straight up into his handsome face with 
her glorious eyes. ‘Let me go and live wita 
Morely in a nice little house all to myself ti!! 
my mother comes home. It would be de!i- 
cious!” 

“Impossible. You're only wanting a house 
of your own in order that the spare-room mey 
pester s by Cyril. My dear child, that can’s 

” 

‘Eric, how dare you say 80?” her bosom 
heaving, her cheek flushing crimson. 

“ I¢ doesn’t require much courage, or muc! 
discernment either. You were fancyivg a 
garden filled with flowers, and under the rose3 
you were always walking with that boy by 
your side. No, Brenda. As long as you are 
under my-care'that can never be. My duty 
to Lady Sophia won’t allow it.” . 

** Brio, listen ; let me go. I shall be quita 
happy and contented all alone with Morelv. 
I don’t want another soul. Bat, oh! youdon’s 
know what it is to me to live here, when.all is 
so different to what it used td be. Tt seems 
like a miserable parody ofthe old life,” her 
eyes filled with tears, her pretty mouth quiver- 


ing. 

Eric looked at her, and an uncanny demon 
rose in his heart. She was beautifal—bveanti- 
ful as an artist’s’ dream, and: shies pulses 
quickened, and his eyes glowed. 

“You shall have-another sort of life soon, 
dear. There shali be women to be jealous of 
you; and ‘men to worship you,” leaning ovcr 
her till she could feel his breath on her fore- 
head, and instinctively drew back. ‘ You 
shall live a life worth having, and not be 
buried alive in a moth-eatem grave. Oaly you 
must wait a little while. If we begin too 
s00n we shall bave the neighbourhood up ia 
arms, and crying shame,” 

“TI don’t want that sort of life at all,” 2 
look of repugnance crossing her face. ‘ [ 
don’t want to be made vain, and conceited, 
and worldly. I should like to do ags¢muc 
good as I could to‘all about me, and when { 
die I hope there will be somebody to cry for 
me, and that I shan't be sorry to go.” 

* You poor, little, simple child,’ said Eric, 
wonderingly, feeling that whilst he pretended 
to despise her simplicity, that she was, in 
reality, far above him. ‘One would think 
you were & parson’s daughter, brought up on 


As all events, I take it for granted that you 
wish to be happy.” 

‘‘Happy! Of course. I've always been 
happy till lately,” a sudden cloud coming over 
the brightness of her expression. 

‘I will make you as happy as I can, on cno 
condition. Do you know that you are in my 
power for two years?” 

“Not a (bit of it,” throwing: back her heat 
proudly. “You are to see that no harm 
comes to me, that’sall, Otherwiselam my 
own mistress,”’ , 

“Nothing of the -kind,” he exclaimed, 
angrily. ‘* You've got to submit to me in every 
thing; and, if you won't, I'll be hanged if I 
don't make your life a hell upon earth!” 
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“TE yoa co,” her indignation at white heat, 
“*] shail run away.” 

“Then I shall run after you; and if Ido 
that there will be a report in the neighbour- 
hood that we have eloped, and you will force 
me to marry you in order to save your 
character.” 

‘* Marry you!" she cried, breathlessly. “I'd 
rather be skioned alive!" 

‘* And I would rather die; it would be much 
less bother. And now, having expressed our 
eentiments with the utmost politeness, I will 
just tell you my programme. To-morrow I 
go away (Brenda gaye a gasp of relief), and 
teave you here with Miss Moreland. Miss 
Moreland will be mistress of the house, and 
yive orders in my name.” 

“I should like to see her! Both Seddon 
and Markham make her tremble in her 
shoes."’ 

“She'll have to get accustomed to them. 
About the middle ef August I shall return, 
and bring my aunt, Lady Manville, with me, 
who will be your chaperon for the future,’’ 
watching her face narrowly, to see what effect 
this announcement had. 

Unmitigated astonishment was visible in 
her wide-open eyes and parted lips. 

‘Lady Manville!’’ she exclaimed, in sur- 
prise. ‘* What does she know about me?” 

** Very little, except that you are my ward, 
and I wish you to make a good match.” 

** Don’t talk like that; I hate it!” with an 
impatient frown. 

“You hate is because you are sentimental, 
and sentimentality is frightfully behind the 
age. Get rid of it as if it were the small-pox. 
There's nothing so dangerous for a girl with a 
emall fortune of her own.” 

“I'm not sentimental,” indignantly. ‘ I— 
I'm only womanly.” 

‘**Womaaly! when it is every girl’s ambi- 
tion to be as like a man as possible. My 
aunt will seon knook all that nonsense out of 
you, for it wouldn't go down with my set, I 
can tell you,” 

“T am net likely to come across your set,” 
very proudly, as her thoughts flew back to the 
uncomfortable reports which had reached her 

ears of the sort of people he chose for his 
Ariénds in the Rividra. 

“Tne Towers will be filled with my friends 
during August and September, and you'll 
shave the goodness to be civil to them,” pull- 
ing his moustaches fiercely. 

“That will depend upon what they are 
like,” drawing up her white throat, whilst her 
jong lashes rested disdainfally on the softness 


“You will be civil to them because they will 
be my friends, and under my roof,” with great 

-Gecision. ‘If I chose to send you down to 
dinner with the veriest blackleg that ever 
disgraced the turf you should go. because I 
mean to show you that in every detail of your 
iife I am your master for two years.” 

‘* My master you shall never be, that I can 
tell you,” springing up from the sofa, and 
‘standing before him with ing eyes. “I 
would rather be a shopwoman and work for 
my bread!" 

Eric rose slowly from his seat, his eyes 
fixed on her flushed face. Splendidly hand- 
some she looked in her fiery independence, and 
the longing to master her grew stronger than 
ever. 

** If you will not bend you shall break,” he 
said, between his set teeth. “J will conquer 
somehow. Before I’ve done with you I will 
eee your pride lowered to the dust, and you 
yourself grovelling at my feet in abject sub- 
miission!"’ 

There was such an evil expression in his 
face that she shrank back as she would have 
done if Lucifer incarnate had appeared before 
her. As she shrank he gave a short, un- 
pleasant laugh. 

“ You should not excite me,” he went on in 
an alteredtone. ‘I ama perfect demon when 
roused.” 

*« You looked it," ehe answered, disdainfually ; 

and I am sorry I etayed.”’ Turning her 


-of her cheeks, 





back on him with an angry sweep of her skirts, 
she went towards thedoor. 

“ Wait,” he called out, imperatively. ‘“‘ You 
haven’t said good-night !"’ 

She did notanswer, only quickened her steps, 
pride alone preventing haste from degenerat- 
ing into a run. 

With a few strides of his long legs he soon 
placed himself in front of her. He was 
desperately angry with her ; but her beauty, ag 
she stood there with heaving bosom, and eyes 
bright with unshed tears, wag too much for 
him. He placed his two hands on her 
shoulders, though she tried at once to shake 
them off, and his face softened rapidly. 

** Good-night, child,” he said, with a smile 
hovering about his lips, his mocking eyes 
looking straight into hers, “you are far too 
lovely to quarrel with.’ Then he stooped his 
head and kissed her cheek in spite of her 
passionate efforts to prevent him. ‘‘I am your 
guardian and your cousin,” he said, coolly; 
“and every night and morning I shall kiss 
you. That willbe my rule, so don’t make a 
fuss about it!” 

Without deigning to answer him she fied 
from the room in a perfect whirlwind of in- 
ot ti he paced a 

an angry tigress she p up an 
down her own ) Be sed whilst the Vildest 
thoughts flashed through her brain. In her 
excitementehe was ready for any action, how- 
ever desperate; and the only fact that stood 


like a double-barred door in path was Sir 
Erio’s departure the next day. 
For more than two months she could be in 


perfect peace with Miss Moreland, and it 
would certainly be too bad to prevent the poor 
old governess from having such a pleasant 
time of rest. But before he came back with 
his troop of ungodly friends she would make 
her and develop them, 

First of all, she would appeal to Lady 
Sophia Fullerton—that far-off mother—who, 
when she married a second husband, seemed 
to lose all interest in the child she had had by 
her first. 

She sat down to her dainty writing-table— 
one that Oyril had given on last 
birthday, and began to write with a hand that 
_ with — mee a 

She wrote a passiona » expresse 
rather extravagant language, which she 
thought no mother on could resist. Life 
with Sir Eric was impossible. He was so 
detestable and domineering; that if she con- 
tinued to be his ward he would drive her to 
something desperate. She did not wish to be 
allowed to come to Vienna, where, perhaps, 
she would not be wanted ; but she and 


prayed for permission to live in as house 
of her own, under the cha of her 
dear old friend Miss Moreland. she 


jwould be perfectly content, and her mother 


should never be worried with a grumble, 

Having finished the letter, she felt more at 
ease in her mind, and as soon as she got into 
bed she fell into the restfal sleep of youth. 

Sir Eric smiled when he saw the letter 
lying on the hall-table the next morning. The 
bold characters of the address were rather 
straggly, as if written under the influence of 
great excitement, and he knew the contents as 
well as if had read them. 

He did not abstract if or open it, as bad 
men 80 often do in books; but he wrote what 
he called an antidote to it. 

“She has called mea brute, so I'll write 
like a guardian angel,”’ he said to himself, as 
he shut himself in his private study. ‘ She 
shall be a dear, wilfal girl, who is angry with 
me simply because I am doing my duty in 
quanta oe see an inpeee & = ; 
would willingly do anything for ppiness, 
but I know that if I gave into her wish to live 
in a cottage with Miss Moreland, the very 
man from whom I am anxious to protect her 
would be there every hour of theday. That 
will do for Lady Sophia, and smash Brenda's 
little game into shivers. How splendid the 
girl looked last night! If it weren't for Lillian 


Wyndham I could almost have fallen in love ' 








with her myself! And wouldn’t the Ambas. 
sador’s wife give her eyes to have me fora 
son-in-law!" 

He went away by the twelve o'clock train, 
and Brenda’s spirits rose up with a bound. 

She had no quarrel with her governess 
about being mistress of the house, for the ser. 
vants all came to Miss Farquhar for orders, 
a3 if Sir Eric had given no directions to the 
contrary. 

It was a pleasant, peacefal time, and the 
little old maid enjoyed it thoroughly, and told 
Brenda again and again that she felt at least 
ten years younger. 

With a slight twinkle in her eye she ven. 
tured one evening to suggest that it would ke 
very nice to have Mr. Cyril down, and it was 
a shame that he should lose all the fishing. 

‘So it is,” said Brenda, with shining eyes, 
“Toan't write to him, but youcan. It will 
seem the most natural thing in the world.” 

She took care that Miss Moreland should 
not forget, and when the letter was written, 
she posted it herself; but, alas! the sunny 
days went by, and there was no answer, for 
—~ or was lying unopened at the Carlton 

a e 

(To be continued.) 








MY LADY OF THE LAKE. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


“] SHALL NEVER LEAVE LAKE ST. OBMO ANY 
MORE; MY DREAM OF HAPPINESS IS QUITE, 
QUITE ovER!” 


Poor May walked with hasty steps, and a 
wildly-beating heart, through the town, carried 
on by the tumult of her feelings. The husband 
she had married only a few days before—whom 
she had loved with all the strength of her 
warm young heart—had cast her off for ever, 
and had proved by his cruel conduct that he 
never had, in reality, cared for her at all, and 
that his marriage with her had been purely 
and entirely of a speculative nature. 

Poor proud May! It was, indeed, a blow 
for a Dalkeith ; and the pain was made worse 
by self-condemnation. 

May was learning wisdom from very bitter 
experience, and she saw how dangerous had 
been her trust in, and her intimacy with, this 
stranger, of whom she actually knew nothing. 
And with her anger was a feeling of 
shame, which brought the hot blood in a 
crimson flood to her cheeks; but when it had 
reached them it quickly receded, as though 
the life-blood had lett her heart, so pale and 
W'she| hed f ae place her veil, and 

or, to re » an 

the policeman, whom she & second 
time, wondered who she could be, as he had 
never seen her until that morning; but the 
a seroma A a — his daily routine soon 
expunged May from his memory. 
sootseegs bepan to fag, bat sha eheagiged on 

‘ootsteps began to » but si on 
bravely, although more than once she had to 
stop and rest by gate or hedge to let the deadly 
faintness pass away which so cruelly op 


her. 
She was hit hard, and the mind was acting 
on the body ; still, she knew the deep necessity 


‘there was for her getting home before her 


father should be about. 

She felt that he would know by her face 
what she had been doing; and she would, 
indeed, have been ashamed that he should 
even guess how she had humbled herself, only 
to be insulted and spurned. 

She had gone, not because she any lon 
desired to ‘be with Guy, but because she 
believed that it was her duty—believed that 
it was right; but now she noteven com- 
fort herself with that reflection, and thought 
her instinct had erred, and that she had done 
wrong in seeking a man who, her father had 
told her, desired not to see her again. 
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She ought to have believed her father. She 
acknowledged it now ; but still, after all, per- 
haps, it was as well that she should know the 
extent of Guy's treachery, 80 that she might 
be able some day to join in his belief that it 
+ was best as it was.” 

That walk home was, indeed, a sad and weary 
one for poor May. Undertaken by fits and 
starts, just as she could manage it; resting 
when she found it impossible to proceed, 
running and walking in tarns when she could 
get on; faint, sick, and bitterly weary both in 
mind and body; yet pressing on, borne up by 
the need for action, and the power of her will, 
she had hoped te get home unobserved by any- 
one ; but when she came in sight of the entrance 
gate Mrs. Wheeler was there, looking both up 
and down the road with an anxious face, and 
when she perceived May she ran to meet her. 

“Oh! Miss May, thank Heaven, you have 
come!’ she cried, excitedly. ‘‘I have, indeed, 
been frightened about you! My dearie, where 
have you been? and how tired you do look!” 

The weary girl laid her hand upon the 
shoulder of her humble friend. 

‘* Wheeler,” she whispered, “Is my father 
down? Does he know that I have been out ?”’ 

“No, dear, he has not left his room, and I 
hoped you would soon return, so I did not tell 
bim.” 

‘*Thank Heaven!’? murmured May, fer- 
vently. ‘‘And oh! Wheeler, you kind, dear 

creature, he must never, never know ; he would 
find it hard to forgive me. Keep this secret 
for me; it will be the very last. I shall never 
leave Lake St. Ormoany more. My dream of 
happiness is quite, quite over! All I ask you 
is not to mention Mr. Forrester’s name to me 
80 long as I live. My one desire in life is to 
forget him, and it will be my aim and object, 
believe me. And now, let mego in. Don’t ask 
me any questions, there's a good woman, only 
let me go in, and get to bed. I couldn’t face 
my father to-day—lI couldn’t, indeed! Oh! I 
cannot tell you what I have saffered, but ithas 
been very, very much indeed.” 

The housekeeper saw the tear-laden eyes 
and quivering lips, and very wisely said no 
word to agitate her mistress more, She 
merely took her hand, ——~ it for a breath- 
ing space protectingly, y walked on to 
St. Ormo Cottage wearily, going straight up 
to her own room, where . Wheeler waited 
apon her in silence, with assiduous kindness 
end attention; and when poor May was ac- 
— in bed, she went away to get her some 


She rightly judged that she would find diffi- 
culty in persuading her to eat in her present 
state of excitement and mental agitation ; and 
therefore she thought over the best means of 
nourishing the exhausted body without worry- 
ing the mind. 


rays. 
Mrs. Wheeler very wisely darkened the room 
‘after she had given May her nourishment, 


‘and went quietly away; and the young wife, 
po alone with her great sorrow, cried herself 


Many times the faithful housekeeper crept in 
‘and looked at the sweet, troubled face, thank. 
fal to find her at rest at last. 

“ Poor lamb !” she murmured, compassion- 
‘ately. ‘The wretch can’t have a heart in his 
ody to bring sorrow upon her, and she so 
young and pretty, too! I can’t call him a man, 
‘and that I can’t; and so beautifully as he 
seemed to make love! Many’s the time I’ve 
‘watched them together and smiled, and told 
myself how fond he was of her, and now it 
turns ont that it was all deceit. Dearie me! 


and the housekeeper looked daggers at the 
thought of Guy Forrester and his conduct to 
“her dear young lady,” and she went down- 
stairs with bitter anger and animosity in her 
heart against the artist. 

When Sir Roger descended to his breakfast 
he begged her to inform his daughter that he 
was waiting for her; and he looked somewhat 
disturbed to learn that May was in bed witha 
nervous headache, and too ill to get up. 

He went upstairs, and having tapped at her 
door, spoke to her, as though he desired to 
ascertain that she was really in her room ; and 
the muffled voice from among the bedclothes 
having relieved his mind on that soore, he re- 
turned to his breakfast, and appeared to dis- 
miss his daughter from his mind; but he did 
not forget his promise to try and find out who 
Mr. Guy Forrester’s model had been, whom 
he had designated ‘ the Gipsy;"’ and as soon 
as he had finished his luncheon he ordered old 
Thomas to get ready his litt!e pony and trap, 
and to dress himself in his livery, and attend 
him into Great St. Ormo. 

He saw the very policeman in the town who 
had watched his daughter down the street, 
both going and returning in the morning, but 
the one little thought the other could have 
afforded him information regarding his own 
domestic affairs; while the policeman 
on, never dreaming that hard-looking Sir 
Roger Dalkeith, whom he saw occasionally in 
the town, could have anything so bonnie or so 
winsome belonging to him, as that to him un- 
known young lady. 

The Baronet drove to the best photo- 
grapher's in the place, and ordered some cabi- 
net-sized photographs to be made from the 
ne of the *‘ Gipsy,” and promised to call 

‘or them upon the fourth day from that upon 
which he ordered them; me | having been as- 
sured that the man could make satisfactory 
copies, Sir Roger Dalkeith left the picture ; 
and walking down to the hotel, he entered and 
inquired whether Mr. Forrester had left Great 
8t. Ormo; and upon being informed that he 
had started for London that morning he 
nodded, and returning to his trap, got into it 
with a decided sigh of relief that he had 
really left the neighbourhood. 

And by the time he reached home, to all 
outward appearance, Guy Forrester was totally 
forgotten. 

Sir Roger once more settled down to his 
books, as though nothing whatever had hap- 
pened to rufile the calm current of the stream 
of his life. 

No one, looking at his grave, immovable 
face, bent over the ancient tomes, could have 
dreamed that he had lately had a death and 
a funeral in his immediate family ; nor that 
it had been closely followed both by a wed- 
ding, and the snapping of that marriage tie 
by i mutual consent of the contracting 
parties. ‘ 

All three were momentous events indeed ; 
but each had passed away and left no visible 
difference in Sir Roger Dalkeith, whatever 
— be the feelings hidden away in his 

art 


But, oh! the in his daughter May! 
None the less venusiial, but a very ghost of 
pe ee ~ A oa —— self she was 
w she ap; wing morning at 
the break fast-table. . 

Roger Dalkeith was startled into 
anxiety at the sight of his daughter. 

It was May still; but the living, moving, 
flesh-and-blood May was changed into a very 
beautiful statue, carved apparently out of the 
purest marble. 

Her father took her hand into his own with 
more warmth than she had ever before known 
him to show. 

‘Are you ill, my dear?” he inquired, 
kindly. ‘ Would you like medical advice?” 
But May knew that no doctor could cure 
her ailment or minister to the ‘mind 
diseased '’ from which she was suffering. 

* Oh! no, Pape, thank you,” she answered 





to think that one can be 80 easily taken in,” 


with a wan 8) “IT am not ill; I shall soon 
be better.’’ . 





Nevertheless, it was a very slow process in- 


And Sir Roger's eyes often rested upon her 
with a new light in them; but he was too 
proud to show his feelings even to May, and 
she little guessed how often, in those days 
of her soul-misery, his thoughts were with 
her; and how at last he absolutely regretted 
having parted her from her mother, and 
wished that it were possible again to obtain 
for her the inestimable boon and comfort of 
& mother's love. 

Once only she seemed to arouse for a short 
time from her lethargy. 

It was when he gave her back the picture of 
“Gipsy,” and showed her the photographs he 
had had printed from it, and she eagerly in- 
quired what he was going to do with them. 

Bat as he would not, or could not tell her 
what course he was about to pursue, her in- 
terest in the subject lapsed once more; and 
her only pleasures were sometimes holding 
spirit converse with her mother’s portrait, 
sometimes with that of the “ Gipsy,” while at 
other moments the little sketch of the church 
of St. Clement's, Jersey, would keep her as if 
spellbound. 

She scarcely knew why; but still it un- 
donbtedly held some strange and unaccount- 
able influence over her. 

Then, with a shiver, she would remember 
that it was at a church bearing the same 
name she had been married, and she would 
press her hands over her eyes to shut out the 
picture of the dull, cold, melancholy building, 
and the yellow-moustached clergyman who 
had performed the ceremony, and tae faneral 
procession at the church door. 

And then she no longer wondered why any 
church bearing the designation of St.Clement’s 
should fill her with sadness and sorrow. 


OHAPTER XXXIV. 
THE RED STAR. 


Te summer waned; the damps of autamn 
set in, rendering Lake St. Ormo even more 
beautiful in its glorious tints of orange, red, 
and russet-brown. But still there is some- 

ing saddening in autumnal hues, however 
exquisite, speaking of decay, and —_—_, 
fleeting loveliness, and the dreary days to 
come ; when the leaves shall all be rotting on 
the ground, and altogether unsightly, before 
King Frost shall arrive with his magic sceptre, 
and transform the world into a fairy scene of 
purity and whiteness, with his mantle of snow 
wrapped around it, and his delicate filigree 
traceries upon tree, and bush, and flowers; 
sparkling like myriads of diamonds in the 
bright sunshine, which yet has no warmth, 
during his reign, to melt them, until the sun- 
god has power over the earth once more, when 
he sends King Frost to the rightabout, and 
brings forth his gems, in the shape of the ex- 


quisite early —_———. 

There had been little of interest in May's 
life during the passing months which went by 
80 surely, _ which yet seemed so slow and 

ing to 


it cannot be said they were months of use- 
fulness with her, for ahe seemed too crashed 
and stunned to apply herself to any real occu. 
cope a sit with clasped — and 
hide open, but unseeing eyes, apparently gaz- 
ing fuate the ubalew into the ay Ay 
or conjure up histories out of the red-hot 
embers in the grate. 

She had shown some interest in the hoped- 
ae Gipsy; but Gipsy had not been 
ound. 

Sir Roger had sent one copy of the photo to 
& private detective office in Londen to ascer- 
tain if this lady were a professional model for 
artists. But the reply, after due inquiries, 
was in the negative, 

He looked up several friends of former days 
living in the mazes of society, and among 
them Lord Rangor. But neither from him 
nor any of them could the Baronet learn any- 





| thing. 
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But his lordship, feeling that he owed» his 
old acquaintance something for troubling him 
by having sent the artist down to. his: neigh- 
bourhood as he gathered he: badedone by: his 
complete silence on. the eubject:and the amnus- 
ing picture of: atotally fancifulcnatare which 
Guy drew for his edification: of. his: visit to 
the Cottage, and his interview with Sir Roger, 
induced him to really try and help him in 
this matter abont which he appeared go eager. 

He therefore wrote a very kind letter to the 
Baronet, regretting that at present he knew 
no one at all answering to'the-desoription of 
thelady inquestion ; but eaid:tbat the face 
was so strikingly beautifol that it would be 
— to pass it over if once met with, 
and hewonld take great: careof: the photo, 
with the: hope that he might:»one day come 
npon: the original; in which case he would, 
without fail; acquaint Sir Roger with all cir- 
cumstances concerning:her which he was able 
to aecertain. 

That she was nota mensber: of fashionable 


: society in London befelt assured ; but-as he 


was himeelf goingfartherafield shortly hemight 
yet chance to meet with the lady in question. 

The truth: of the matter wae that Lord 
Rangor,.still in the prime of his manhood— 
being not yet thirty-four: years: of age—bad 
sown his wild oats, and was getting heartily 


‘tired of London, and its: glare and glitter, 


andvits hollowness. 

had: never; cared mnch: for society, al- 
though he was obliged to mixin it, Stillihe 
did so,.as\ it were, on the surface, avoiding 


those flirtations and. love. efiairs; which are |. 


such every-dayootcurremees in .the lives: of 
many men in fashionable life. 

If: the :trath amnst: be told,..Lord .Ramgor 
cared. very little, about: thex fairer sex. He 
admired a pretty face, or a well-proportioned 
— or the bright, intellectual conversation 
of a witty, clever woman, but there the matter 
ended ; and the match-makers found it diffi- 
cult to couple his name with any debutant, 
as years rolied.on. 

lord Rangor was;thetefore, no great favenr- 
‘ite among the ladies, whodooked upon himas 
avery nil-admirari sort of, gentleman; while 
men prononnicéd him! a rattling»good fellow 
all round,’ whieb in i truth,-he was, alébough 
in-cthecearly.partof hie life; itimust -be con- 
fewsedy unduly: fonds of.-keeping race horses, 
ofithe turf generally ;.end of hist olub;-andia 


geod game of cards inthe evening. 


It moust be said that although, in somecases, 


. these habits are often carried . to objeetionable 


and ‘ungentiemanly .excess, they never: were 
with Lord:Rangor, who was most honousable 
and upright in this desiings,: both on the:tarf, 
and: at the catd-table; and he always:kept 
within his.extremely ample means. 

But:he was getting tired of.. beth. excite- 
ments;and at this. period of onr.story,»he 
determimed: to. break through: those . habits 
which had notvaltegether: improved himy or 
people's respect for him ; and.bhemade ny his 
mind to gosbroad ata potvery distant period. 
And when ithe» sunsgod: was awaking the 
spring blossoms from their winter bed:in-the 
pretty garden: at St. Ormo Cottage and the 
world, at. Jarge, he: was meking: arrangements 
for bis: ytart,: bat onev thing» after another 
detained him uatib early im May. 

It was just before the opening of the Royal 
Academy that Guy Forrester dropped. invat 
the Earl's house to bid: hit goodsbye;: when 
Lord Rangor was by chancearranging papers 
in @ writing-case ‘he was intending to take 
with him, in the :pooket: of .which, rsmember- 
ing his promise to Sir Roger Dalkeith, he had 
placed; the photograph of ‘ Gipsy.”’ 

Mr..Gny! Pasrester had. been: onthe Con- 
tinent, indulging: in yeryvcheice cigars. and 
other laxuribs at Sir Roger’ sexpense ; but ihe 
had sent a picture to the Academyyanditbad 
been accepted ;:s0, be was sow upen«thel:epot 
to dook after: his-ownt interests; and:to sell it, 
if-he.could finda purchazer, at the:high price 
he had set upon is. 

As Lord Ranger opened the pocket, his eyes 
fell upon “ Gipzy's"’ photo, and he drew it 


out, tossing it carelessly upon the table before 
the artist. 

*: There's a face for a pictmre, Forrester! '’ 
he remarked, as he continued to arrange his 
papers. *‘It-issene of :the»most beantifal I 
have ever’seen. YWoudon’t chance to: be able 
to supply mewith her name and address I 
suppore, do:you?” 

Guy took ipup with ‘his uenal cool and easy 
manner, but it quickly changed; and althongh 
he: did: bis: nttnost to hide hia feelings, his 
euddem agitation was but too plainly visible 
to his imteriocntor. 

‘(Where did: you get it?'’ he asked, inva 
strange voice. 

‘*Exouse me, my dear -fellow,’’ returned 
his lordship, with a smile ; “but I really must 
decline to’ reply to such: a-direct question. 
Nevertheless, I-am> looking-out: for 'thedady, 
and I-shall beextremely glad if you can‘ pat 
a name to her, and tell me her whereabouts.’ 

“ Surely, you don’t know her ?" gasped Guy. 

“Ah! now you’rengetting personal! -If I 
don’t, it strikes me you do?” 

The artist did: not answer until he had 
mastered his emotion, when he looked fartively 
in comme te face. ‘ o 

“ Phen» you. -think«.svreng,"” he rejoined, 
neoolly. ‘I. admitishe resembles someone I 
knewvyears since, but that is.all.”’ 

“ Albright, it is. a matter of indifference to 
me.one way or the other,’said Lord Rangor, 
. and. stretched ontvhis:-handvfor the pi ‘ 
but for a moment Guy Forrester withheld it ; 
for he was looking at the name of. the-photo- 
gxapher,;.and-as he read it and: his Press, 
he paled visibly, but said nothing; only a 
look of fear vettled into the dark eyes, 

“Come, my dear fellow, I'm ina Y 
said Lord Ramgor,; comewhat mockingly. ‘If 
you don’t know the Jady; and cannot helpme 
to a do rer — my: i 
is-very precious," ‘taking the ae 
withont ceremony from: the artist's hand,:he 
slipped .it into. ithe oase besideone. of Lady 


to himeelf, éravelied abont with kim, 
althotgh he had encelentit to Guy Forrester 
to have it copied, with the ides : that. her 
 danghter would beglad tohave it, if Guy got 
to know her’ppon his visit to. Fernshire ;: but 
80 far as the Karl knew, Guy never:had seen 
» the danghter ef the woman: who had-been the 
admiration: of. his »pouth, since’: which» all 
women: had ‘seemed inferior to that bright 
vision in his eyes, and had therefore been 
unable te rivet his attention; and having 
persuaded Guy to szestore to: him the copy of 
her photograph, he had been-eatisfied. 

Lord Rangor was, however, a sufficient man 
of the world to feel certain that, in spiteof the 
artist. so strennously denying: the fact,:the 
woman who was here portrayed under the 
name of the “Gipsy” was not unknown to 
him ;.and; moreover; exsroised some strong 
power for godd or evil upon bis life. 

Nevertheless, it was: utterly im bole: for 
him to press for a confidence which the ‘other 
so evidently meant to keep dark. So MnGay 
Forrester took his leave,cand went .byi the 
night train down to Great St. Ormo tocinter- 
view the photographer. 

In reply to Guy’s blaster, the ma3-informed 
him a picture bearing the-title of the “Gipsy” 
had cexrtainl y-been photographed :by him,and 
he was unwware that he had no right to copy 
it; but he begged to: refer him to Sir ae 
Daikeith,:who had placed it in his hands for 
reproduction. in. io form, and that 
he must deal with the Baronet and not with 
. him in the matter. 

It is needless: to. say that the photographer 
heard no more on the subject ; and, although 
Guy looked in at:the botel to smile at the bar- 
maid. and the: pretty chambermaid, both of 
-whoni;had received ‘their share of. glances of 
admiration from his beaux yeux daring his 
stay at the hotel, where he now: partook» of a 
good breakfast before starting once more for 
town, 

He was, however, fur from comfortable in 





his mind concerning that photegraph. 


Dalkeith, which,:for:eome reason best-known | 


seashell 


He wished to‘heaven that he had never con. 
sented to: May’s:keeping it; but why should 
Sir Roger have singled out:that picture for his 
unpleasant attentions ? 

He remembered quite well: how inquisitive 
May bad been concerning it, but he could not 
understand ‘what interest the Baronet conla 
poesibly take in his models, and he fel: 
thoroughly certain) that he had said nothing 
whatever to make May jealous with regard to 
the picture face. 

He tried hard to: solve the mystery as the 
train rolled on. Londonwards; but; finding it 

impossible to: do: so, he ‘turned: his thoughts 

into a> more pleacant:channvel; and: bis own 
kigreat«suceess fommed ‘his theme of retrospect 
during the rest ofthe journey. 

He had painted a picturefrom the sketch 
he had first made of May, only he had very 
mueb altered it. 

The gardemseat was ‘empty in-the distance, 
with its background vof feathéry trees, golden 
thatoh, and «pointed ‘gables, »while the main 
feature was the calm, steel: grey lake, with its 
fern.clad sides, upom which- was a punt, on the 
cushions of which a young girl lay in negligent 
repose, one :harid lazily playing with the 
iwater ; the other,trom:whivh the sleeve had 
fallen back, was thrown up above her head, 
round a —- ~ emg aay 

parently: supporting’ it, throwing up the 
oo and beanty of:the figurein its unrivalled 

elegance of girlish proportions ; while a dainty, 


B just peeped from beneath the cream- 
col dress, relieved only »by the crimeon 
roses: atcher breast, and! the blush ones upon 


her cheeks. 

I¢:was-his ‘very»best piece ‘of: work, and he 
expected greatthingefrom it. In fact, he bad 
put ite price:at thousand pounds; with» the 

a a be td 
‘ _It-had been greatly admired: a private 
| view, and wg ae ee over oe 
again where stohs ® me | an 
beantifal woman were to: besfgund ;' bat Guy 
‘Forrester daughed off:these queries with hie 
pusual nonchalant manner, and: the «pictare 
‘stood in the Academy: listaander the’ name of 
*\ My Dady ofsthe: Lake.” 

He had, as.befote «been stated, expeotec 
great thinge’/from! it; but he.was- certainly 
auch 


j f when; upon returning to town 
on ee ner public view, he strotied down 
to Burlington: to.see the red star’ upor 


it, denoting to the crowd around it, upon the 

outskirts of which -he stood listening, aswell 
asto himeelf, thatthe picture, although marked 

at a thousand poundé,had already been pur- 
. chased, and a thrilhof pride and: satisfaction 
ran through his veins at his success. 


OHAPTER XXXYV. 
“My LADY OF THE LAKE,” 

Tar day following:that on which Guy For- 
rester parted from Lierd Rangor, his lordship 
finished putting hia papers together, and, with 
his pooket-book resting 'ieafely «within the 
breast of: bis coat, he-tang; and ordered his 
private ‘ haneom,"’- witht its.smart little tiger, 
‘to take him round to his club. 

‘En route her : i » House. . It 





passed.Barlington 
was private view day, but he, had an order of © 


-admittance, and although he had that morning 
decided against going, chiefly from the want of 
time, he now signed .to his driver to stop, and 
springing lightly out, he desired him to wait, 


»making: bis way:into’ the amid 
the theo of well mene nae were 
also going 


goin . ‘ 

‘What .had.made Lord Rangor change his 
mind it would be'difficult.toexplain; but there 
was doubtless: some: half-formed. idea within 

= et ae ~ me Te aulete tall 
). was imig a 
tire atenathing abant the ‘* Gipsy.” 

‘The wave of strong feeling which even cool, 
caloulating Gay Forrester coald not subdae or 
hide from him, raisedavein of inquisitivenese 
in the: Eurl's.mind, and-made :him desire on 





his own account to learn something of the 


ogo 
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history attached to that hauntingly -beaatifal 


“= fact, he often found Simetithenbing 
of its owner with active speculation concerning 
her antecedents ; and now there dawned apon 
the subject the light of the artist's-emotion, 
and led him to~believe that in- some way the 
“ Gipsy ’ and Guy Forrester had been. actors 
together on the stage of life, and he felt that 
he should like to kaow what parts they*had 
sustained tewards each other. J 

He passed: into the room; and: was seon\in 
converdation with seme: of the-odlebrities: of 
the day~art being of course the theme of 
conversation. 

As‘ natdrally.as he» could she uced the 
photo frony his pocket-book, and banding it to 
one of ithe exhibiters--hé-laughiagly remarked 
that evem he could notsbeat thatyfamed.as he 
was for his of female: beanty. 

The Academician -bent' low over: the 
hotograph, regarding the linewment of the 
features with critical eyes, 

“ By-Jove, no, Rangor |” he said at length, 
eagerly. .‘* I have never seen amore beaatiful 
face; and it looks good, too. Am I-to con- 
gratulate you?” 

“To congratulate me! What upon?” in- 
quired his lordship, in-surprise, 

‘Upon having waited 4o:some, purpose |” 
laughedsthe other. “ I‘thought:by your. pos- 
session of the photograph ‘that the lady-was 
the fature Gountess of .Rangor, perhaps. If 
80, anhesitatingly say you are aluoky feHow!” 

“ Yon have jumped at a.toosudden conclu. 
sion,” returned the Earl. “*Sodar I have not 
the honour of the beanty's acquaintance.’ 

“T wishyou ome on bw to-obtain a 
introduction,” said Sir: Edgar Lely, eagerly. 
“I would give something for such a face to 
paint. There ionothing -to be compared with 
it this year, except Forrester’s ‘ Lady of the 
Lake,’ with whom every-one-has fallen in love, 
and Lmast confess she.is:one of Eve's very 
fairest daughters.: The question is:where: he 
sighted so: beautiful a creature, and: upon: that 
subject: there is no pumping: him, You ‘know 
his quiet way of laughing off a | re That 
young fellow will succeed ‘ia life ifthe produces 
such* as ‘ My Lady of the Lake,’’and 
put the noses of some of us out-of joint, you 
see if tie don’t! ” 

Lord Rangor started. at the-name of Guy 
Forrester in connection: with-anether picture, 
as he could notnow divide -him: im his. thoughis 
from that of the Gipsy. 

“ You can't tell me:who that is, then ?”’ he 
— as he-stretched out his hand to take back 


Whee’ Gon really don't know ?”’ 

‘‘@ertainly not, or I should not be making 
inquiries |” 

‘Then let me retain it a few minutes. . If 
the lady ia known to the world) of'art some of 
us must be able to so & name te.her, and I 
must confess: I will do: my best. to’ get her to 
sit tome. ‘ Dovyou know whether this photo. 
graph: wastaken from ‘the original or from a 
Paco ya * and the artist: bent more closely 
over it. } 

“Ab! I see it is the latter,” he continued, 
with an air of disappointment. ‘ Someone 
has painted her already.” 

Lord Rangor laughed outright. 

‘Does that make her any the less: lovely?” 
he asked, 

“I suppose: not,” admitted Sir Edgar. 
“ Bat we artists like a novelty. That feliow 
Forrester has one in his life study——” 

“ Who'told you that it is a life study?” 
retorted his lordship, ‘since he is so silent 
upon the subject ?”’ 

‘“* My own experience as.an artist.” 

“ Well, fake.care of ‘the photo, Lely. : I can 
spare it to you for jast ten minutes, not 
more—and then I must say good.bye' for a 
long time. I have a wandering fit ony and 
shall probably go round the world before we 
meet again. I: am-off to-night for an «inde- 
finite period. Now I will go and look at For. 
rester’s mysterious beauty. I'll tell you what 
it is, Lely, he seems to have more than his 





share of luck in finding beautiful women, for 
he knows the*hidy ‘here’ represented as the 
Gipsy,’ or I am mistaken,” 

‘The dickens he does?” laughed Sir 
Edgar. ‘“ Then*good-bye to any chance of 
our getting a glitnpse of ‘her, for he is a sel- 
fish sort of fellow;°who “wants all the good 
things of life for himtelf. If I must tell the 
truth, Rangor;‘although I recognise and ac- 


' knowledge: his*mérits and capabilities, there 


is something in’that' young man which I do 
not like. Excuse my openness, as I believe 
he is a friend of yours,” 

‘Don’t apologise, my dear Lely ; Iam not 
especially gone on Forrester myself. Heis a 
—— companion enough, and, as I am a 

achelor, he is weloome at my house. Were 
I a married man—well—I.am not sure I 
should care to see him there so often!” 

“* Being & Benedict, I endorse your senti- 
ments. Forrester used his eyes too much to 
be a safe companion for women! That sort 
of magnetic ‘battery often proves too much for 
them; and I have heard whispers that the 
young man’s affaires du ceur are as fleeting as 
they are numerous. But whatever he is, he 
has produced @ ee picture. Goand look 
at it, and let me have * opinion.” 

Lord Rangor nodded, and turning off among 
the picture gazers passed along the room, 
glancing at thé various*subjects’as he went, 
nothing very especially striking his fancy. 

A crowd of spectators was grouped before 
one hung upon the'line, and after vainly try- 
ing to catch a glimpse of it, he was going on 
when a few words arrested:his attention. 

‘‘ My Lady of the Lake!” said a clear, girlish 
voice. ‘'Oh, how very beautiful! Charlie, 
do you think any one could really be so pretty 
as = ? Plovenas ote Sarees so.” -, 

* She is aripper mitted the young fellow 
thus addivaent | by-his sister. ‘‘ Shouldn’t I 
just like to-be with her in that punt on a 
summer’s evening.on the Thames, with the 
dusk coming on! ” 

‘The Thames!” answered the girl, ssorn- 
fally. ‘ Anyone-can. see.that.. Bus what a 
love of a lake that is! I wonder where it is?’ 

“So do I, if the-lady is to be found there! ”’ 
laughed the youth; and the two pushed their 
way on to look at the mext picture. 

Not so Lord Rangor; he came to a dead 
stop, and persistently -wormed his way to the 
front row, to the decided dissatisfaction of the 
shorter people,-who found his tall and stal- 
wart figure a bar to' their vision, and having 
seoured: his: place he.ratained it. 

He had not ‘seen Lake St. Ormo since »he 
was a very young man; but it came back .to 
him now with a sudden flash of memory, and 
he:stood gazing upon the once familiar scene, 
with the life-like figure in. the punt, upon 
which his eyes rested: with. a strange, soft, 
dreamy look. 

There was a quite sufficient likenoss between 
May Dalkeith and her mother to: prevent his 
doubting for one moment who the rarely- 
beautiful girl’ was. 

‘Thesoft dark hair; and exquisite blue-black 
lashed eyes, the unusually fine complexion, 
and the ‘sweet, proud expression, were the 
heritage which Lady Dalkeith had left to her 
child. 

An@hewas not slowin: grasping the fact 
that Gay Forrester had‘ deceived him con- 
cerning his visit to Fernshire. 

He did not ‘doubt for one second that “ My 
Lady of the Lake ” wasSir Roger Datkeith’s 
daughter—the fair recluse: of St. Ormo, of 
— he had himself spoken-so lightly to the 
arti 

He absolutely hated himself for hia levity 
as he gazed at the.pure, sweet, innocent young 
face, so: like the woman he had worshipped— 
at a distance; but none the less truly. 

‘Why bad Guy Forrester pretended that he 
had never seem her? “And what did such re- 
ticence on his part mean? 

The question, and: the sweet face of the 
Baronet’s daughter, kept him chained to the 
spot. His heart: went out tc her. 

A strange longing came over him to feel 





those white, round arms abont his neck, to 
lay his lips in a passionate kiss upon those.ripe 
lips which absolutely smiled in company with 
the laughing eyes, 

If his lordship had not fallen in Jove sinca 
his youth it seemed as thongh he had now done 
so with this wonderful picture which had 
taken the world of art and fashion by storm. 

Not only had the ten minutes which he 
had promised Sir Edgar L-ly gone by, 
but a very long time besides; so long, 
in fact, that remembering his haste, Sir 
Edgar went to seek Lord Rangor, and 
his unusually tall- stature soon revealed his 
whereabouts. He made his way to his side, 
and laughingly touched his shoulder. 

‘‘T need not ask what you think ‘of ‘My 
Lady of the Loko," he-said, “but I thonghs 
you had’gone off withcus the ‘gipsy,’ you have 
been so long worshipping-at another shrine. 
Forrester asks a cool thoneand for it, which 
is a good deal for a man who has soarcaly 
gained his laurels yet ;: bat I think he will get 
it. The picture'isa taking one, as fssid from 
the first.” 

** Yes, he will get-it,” returned his lordship, 
with a sudden light in his eyes; ‘and what 
about the photo, Lely ?” 

‘No one knows thé original; but all unite 
in praising the great beauty of the Jady,” he 
replied, returning the little picturs. ‘‘ But 
if Forrester is acquainted with her, surely 


‘such @ good patron as you have been of his, 


Rangor, he cannot refuse you an introduction.” 

His lordship smiled. 

*“T expect he will introduc? ma to the gipsy 
upon the same day he presents you to “My 
Lady of the Lake,’ he langhed somewhat bit- 
terly, “even though it is my intention to bo 
his patron again.” 

“What! you are not going to pay a thousand 
for that, are you?" 

“Yes! it is worth it. Good-bye, Lely. I 
wonder when we shall meet again !”’ 

** At the next private view, I hope, whenI 
shall be glad if you will turn your attention 
in my direction, my dear fellow,” cried the 
artist, merrily. ‘I shall try and prepare 
something unique to tempt you. Forrester is 
a Jucky dog, and no mistake. Bless’ me, what 
will they do without you at Newmarket ? and 
your set at the club will ba lost in your absence. 
Why, Rangor, they won't be able to under- 
stand being without you at all. You have 
been long looked upon as an ‘ instifation,’ and 
the prima donnas anticipate a bouquet from 
your box as a certainty.” 

“T'll place my boxes at Lady Lely’s ser- 
vice,” retorted the Earl kindly; ‘and if your 
wife does not object, you can bestow the flowers 
instead of me until f return. For the rest I 
have the comforting knowledge that not one 
heart in London will be the sadder for my 
absence,” he ended somewhat bitterly. 

“Tam not sure J should ‘look 2t it in that 
light old man !”’ said Sir Edgar, resting his 
hand upon his shoulder. 

‘*T should not be socontented as 7 am if T 
did not know for a certainty that my wife's 
bright eyes are looking with a glad light for 
my home-coming, and my little one’s baby 
lips ready to ask for kisses, Better follow my 
example, Rangor, when you find the right 
woman. What you call a comforting know- 
ledge, I should consider a miserable existence.” 

“Ah! yes! when I find'the rizht woman,” 
returned the other, with a wistful look. 

“*T have turned thirty-four, Lely, and have 
seen the most beautiful women of my day. 
They are all very charming; but ——” 

‘You would not care to’ marry them—to 
have any one of them as your compxnion 
through life!" 

“ Exaotly |” 

“My dear fellow, you're difficult to p!ease ; 
but remember the old adage,— 

‘¢ There swims no goose so grey, but soon or late, 

Shall find some honest gander for hb er mate |” 

Reverse the case! One day woe shall have 


the honest gander so content with the goose 
he has chozen, that he will in his heart, if not 
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to the world, declare her to be a swan! 
Heayen speed yon, Rangor! 

“Lady Lily won't say no to your kind offer 
of the use of your comfortable opera boxes; 
but she undoubtedly would to the bouquets! 
The prima donnas will have to wait till you re- 
tarn;" and, with a warm hand.clasp Sir 
Edgar Lely turned his attention to other 
frieads. 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 
A PHANTOM VOICE, AND A PHANTOM FACE, 


Lorp Rancor gave in his name as purchaser 
of Guy Forrester's picture, and having made 
the necessary arrangements for its payment 
and delivery at his London House so soon as 
the exhibition should be over, he left Bur- 
lington House and drove to the Arts Club, 
and afterwards to Mr. Forrester’s lodgings in 
the hope of finding him, to ask for an expla- 
nation of his conduct concerning the account 
he had given of his visit to Fernshire. Atthe 
latter he found his factotum, Mark Ford, 
who, quickly sighting anger in the Earl's 
looks, stated, without hesitation, that his 
master was out of town for some days; and 
Lord Rangor seeing no reason to doubt his 
word, drove to his own club, vexed at not 
being able to give him his opinion of his 


deceptive conduct, and also at the loss of his‘ 


own time, which was now very short. In fact, 
he had only leisure to make his final arrange- 
ments, return home, and pick up his valet and 
luggage, and save the late afternoon train for 
Southampton, from whence the ship, in 
which he had taken his passage, started for 
Australia, which was the first place he 
intended to make himself conversant with. 

Going to Australia means visiting a vast 
tract of country, and it was many weeks 
before he found himself in the town of 
M——. It was Saturday evening when he 
arrived there, and the following morning he 
went to the chief church in the town, having 
heard that the music there was especiall 
gpod ; but even though he had receiv 
that character of it, he was quite unpre- 
pared for the musical treat which was in 
store for him. 

From behind the ourtains which  sur- 
rounded the organ loft, came that gem of 
the Messiah, “I know that my Redeemer 
liveth,’ and the voice which rendered it 
s0 exquisitely thrilled every nerve and 
fibre of his heart and soul through and 
through. 

When the service was over he lingered 
to question the pew-opener, and learnt 
that the singer was a Mrs. Roslyn, a lady 
who sang professionally in M——, and who 
also taught singing. 

The sacristan had received much kindness 
at Mrs. Roslyn’s hands, and was loud in her 
praises, and raised a smile to Lord Rangor’s 


ips. 

He had not seen much of the best side of 
life, and he was somewhat incredulous of 
finding so much perfection in one woman! 
Nevertheless he determined to try and gain 
sight of this wonderful singing-bird, whose 
musio had charmed him so completely, 
awaking sweet memories of a voice which he 
remembered in the past of long ago, which 
alone had had power to awaken such feelings 
in him till now. 

Upon a hoarding he saw the announce- 
ment that Mrs. Roslyn was to sing at a 
concezt the following day, and the next 
morning he found the office where tickets 
were sold, and purchased one. 

He was strangely restless during those 
intervening hours, yet he would have found 
it utterly impossible to have said why. All 
he knew, all he felt was that the voice he 
had heard the day before had raised echoes 
in his heart, so wondrously soft and sweet, 


ikat he could do nothing but listen to their 
music, 


(To be continued.) 





“AT HER FEET.’ 
ata Qane 


’Tis summer, far and near— 
A perfame sweet is shed 
From flowers that bloom in meadows 
"Neath sunset skies of red. 
They walk the fragrant meadows, 
Crushing the flowerets sweet ; 
He tells his hopeless passion, 
Low at his lady’s feet. 
She hears, with gentle scorning, 
The story that he tells: 
While, far off, o'er the meadow, 
. — Float the soft evening bells ; 
And she, with drooping eyelids, 
Lists to the cadence sweet, 
Thus gently; coldly spurning 
The lover at her feet. 
"Tis summer, and ’tis sunset— - 
The flowers are very sweet; 
Again she stands all silent, 
Her lover at her feet. 
He tells no tender story, 
She waits and listens long— 
The silence sweet is broken 
By wild-birds' evening song. 
‘* Dear love! '’ she whispers, softly— 
The lady, cold and sweet— 
Bat hears no answering whisper 
From the lover at her feet. 
The love she treated lightly 
"Tis now her lot to crave— 
Alas! that love is buried 
With him in this low grave. 
Together in the silence, 
And yet how far apart— 
One sleeping, calmly quiet, 
And one with breaking heart 


And yet she weeps in sadness, 
Her lover at her feet. 
A. L. P. 
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GERDA’S SACRIFICE. 
—:0%— 
CHAPTER XXI. 


Ir was neither of the men whose fate was 
80 closely bound with Rosamond’s that inter- 





“rupted that awful tée.d-téte. The person who 


broke so suddenly upon the two women was 
not Rosamond’s true husband, nor yet the 
man whose name she bore, but Bertram, Duke 
of Monkton. The Duke had lingered in the 
smoking-room until the last minute, and was 
— towards his dressing-room when the 
voice Irene March fell on his ear, its 
accents full of a deep distress. 
Bertram loved her well, so well that Lad 

Castleton was quite right in —_— she could 
easily have become his wife; but 


a he argued, Irene would be visitin 
her own friends, then he could follow her an 
ask his question. It was love for her that 
kept him silent after all. 
nd now her voice fell on his ear, raised as 

though in distress, and he hurried forward in 
time to stand between her and Lady Castle- 
ton before she signed that fatal paper. 

The Countess was the first to find her 
voice. 

“This is my apartment,"’ she said, haughtily. 
“‘ Your grace wht kindly leave us.” 

“Certainly, and I will take Miss March 
with me,” said Bertram, looking coolly into 
Rosamond’s face. ‘‘ I came here, Lady Castle- 
ton, because, as if seemed to me, she was in 
distress, and her troubles are mine |" 





—. 


‘She was in no distress,” returned the 
Countess, ‘‘and I consider you guilty of 
unpardonable rudeness in thus interrupting 
us 1 ” 

The Duke answered nothing, he could feel 
the trembling of the hand he held, and he wag 
only anxious to get Irene away. He led her 
kindly and quietly aside to a room at the head 
ee ae hers rire aye and said 
gentiy,— 

‘t Now tell me what is the matter?” 


lover's anxiety in his tone. Irene tried, he 
saw, to answer him, but the words would not 
come. She burst into a fit of weeping. 

“This will never do,” said the Duke, 
authoritatively. “We shall never mend 
matters like this: How came you in the 
Countess’s room? I did not think you were 
intimate enough for such visits !"" 

*t She called to me as I was passing the door, 
and I thought I ought to go in!” 

“ Well?’ 

‘* And she would not let me go unless——” 

“Unless you promised her something. I 
er pectin pn Now what was it?" 

*«T cannot tell you, Dake!” 


“ Try.” 
ing violently; he passed his 

hand over her bo head. 

“Let me help you,” hé said, gently. ‘I 
have known for days that Lady 
does not like you. She never misses a chance 
of a you! She must have said some- 
thing before she got to making conditions? 
Now what was it?” 

‘I can’t tell you!” 


“She acoused you of being a twice nobler 
woman than herself?" 
**No, oh no!” 


“ Trene, look on me as @ brother.” 

“She said—you will never speak to me 
again when you hear all!” 

“Tam willing to chance that, you foolish 
child! Do you suppose I take you at Lady 
Castleton’s estimates? Would her —— 
= a thing make me believe you guilty 

0, indeed!” 

“* She said that I flirted!” 

‘*T never saw you. With whom pray?” 

‘* Her husband |” 

The two white hands went up to hide the 
blushing face ; crimson with shame, the poor 
girl bent her head to try and conceal her 
confusion. Bertram took one of the guarding 


Perhy dane sil, you are, earning youre! 
" you are 

easthenite. Iam a man of the world, and I 
know a flirtation when I see one. I assure 
you on my word of honour no one could say 4 
Coal equines your behaviour to Lord Oastle- 
ton. The Countess herself does not believe 


what she says! It is only an exouse to 
quarrel with you!” 

“ She does believe it!” 

‘Poor fellow! I pity him then, Perha 


in an unguarded moment he praised your sty 
of beauty. I know you remind him of a little 
sister be lost years ago. Well, Irene, if the 
Countess believes this awfal enormity of you 
no one else does. I don’t believe in her heart 
she thinks so.” 

*“* She does!” 

** How do you know ?”’ 

‘* By the conditions ! "’ 

“They were——” 
Pe she wanted me to marry someone 

! ” 

** And you refused ?"’ x 

“Of course; I could not marry without 
love.” 

“ And then?” 

The girl’s face was crimson. 

‘* She wanted me to take an oath never, 
=e happened, to marry Lord Castle- 


‘** She must be mad.” 

**I don’t think so; she put it all down on 

per and wanted me to sign it.” 

* And you?” 

“TI was just going to sign it when you 
came.” 
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“JT am glad I was in time to prevent it. 
Irene, you must avoid the Countess carefally 
for the rest of her stay, and whatever hap- 
pens never sign that paper.” 

“ Why not?” 

He hesitated. , 

“I¢ would be casting a sluron your own 
name. You could not guess it in your innocence, 
but to sign such a declaration would be like 
confessing you and the Earl ha® had love 


Irene’s cheek blanched. 

«‘ I wonder why the Countess hates me so.” 

«It ig not worth wondering, child. Now run 
away and get dressed, it is fearfully late; I 
won't go down until I have seen you pass my 
door, then the frown my mother always 
bestows upon the last comer will be my por- 
tion, nob yours. Why, child, you look like a 
little white ghost still.” : 

The Countess did not appear at dinner, and 
to poor Irene’s horror the Duchess deputed 
Lord Castleton to take her in. There was no 
escape; with a trembling heart, she laid her 
little white hand on Reginald’s coat sleeve, and 
took her place at his side at the long oaken 


tal 

“My wife is not coming down to-night,” 
said simply. “I wish she could get 
stronger; I had counted on Yorkshire air set- 
ting her up for the winter.” 

“ Lady eton looks very delicate ?” 

“She went out too much in London ; the 
doctor says sheis suffering from over fatigue.” 

“Then this quiet scene ought to be good 
for her?” 

“ Quiet is the best thing possible for her ; a 
doctor told me very soon after our marriage 
that her heart was delicate, and any excite- 
ment of any kind, taking her by surprise, 
might be fatal.” 

‘aeepenaeas ay 3 telling you this 

‘Can you guess why I am telling you this, 

‘ Beca ? think I shall be f 

. use i sorry for 

Indeed Yam.” 


ou. 
. ** You would be sorry for any one,” said Rex 
gently. ‘I never saw a human creature so fall 
of sympathy as you are, but that was not my 
reason. Lady Castleton is often irritable to 
you. I have heard her speak to you in terms 
of positive rudeness. I wanted you to know 
her delicate health, because I thought then 
you would understand and make allowances 
for her. She suffers fearfully from sleeplessness. 
I think her nights of restless pain are enough 
to make you excuse her want of courtesy to 
ou. 

The girl smiled at him sweetly. 

“I will never think of it again; I have such 
good health myself I cannot guess what it 
must be to suffer so.” 

a > as - — . aS Earl’s 
a is wife, she forgot 4 Harry 
B would be eager to take up the cudgels 
in defence of her, and that the Duke of Monk. 
ton already knew a little of what she had 
undergone, She would not have feltso ready to 
assure Lord Castleton his wife’s caprices were 
of no moment, had she had an idea of the 
consultation that was to take place directly 
after dinner between herself-constituted guar- 
dian and his Grace of Monkton. 

“ Besides,” said the Duke, coolly tossing 
away the end of his cigar, ‘‘I want you to 
do me a favour,” 

‘“* What is it?” 

“Only this; seek an interview with Lady 
Castleton, and tell her as Miss March’s — 
dian you object to her insulting your ward.” 

A Mens, bh wey explanation followed. Hal 
Bradley unusually thoughtfal. 

‘Do you dislike the duty ?” asked Bertram. 
‘I would relieve you of it, only I should not 
have the same weight.” 

Ms I will speak to the Countess willingly— 
on. y——” 

“* Only you don’t like it!” 

“‘ Lady Castleton will not like it; she hates 


“ Have you ever seen her?"’ 
“I have reason to believe she is a girl I 








knew years ago—a girl who could not have 
hoped an honest woman would ever associate 
with her!" 

The Duke looked astounded. 

“If that is so the sooner she Isayes this 
house the better. I never troubled to inquire 
into her past life; I knew she was on the 
stage.” 

wT cannot be certain. Until I have seen 
the Countess it is only conjectare.” 

‘‘ But something must have put it into your 
head?" 

“Only her extreme unwillingness to meet 
myself. I believe now if she hears I am in 
the house, she will make some excuse for 
leaving it.’’ 

“‘T shall not tell her your name. I doubt 
if she will hear it before she sees you. Very 
few people here care to talk to the Countess. 
I used to admire her till I saw the way she 
<3 Miss March ; now I abominate her!" 

‘“‘ Because you like my ward?” 

‘' Like’s not the word!” 

Hal looked sad. 

‘* I wish I could see her happily married ! ” 

“And why not? I assure you I would 
spend my life in the task of making her 


happy 1” 
. Bradley shook his head. 

“I don’t think she will ever marry.” 

““ Why not?” 

‘* There are some women who only love once, 
Dake; who, however early they may make 
their choice, cleave to that choice only while 
life lasts.’’ 

The Duke understood. 

“ Bat she must have been a mere child?” 

‘*T don’t know; I never heard her history. 
Only once when I made some allusion to the 
chance of her marrying, she just shook her 
head and answered ‘ Never!’” 

“ Well, my mother is in no hurry to lose her, 
and I think she is happy here, if you will only 
drop a hint to Lady bn ton.” 


Hal Bradley had alway been an early riser. 
next morning was a lovely August day, 
the sun came into his room as though in- 
viting him to get up and explore the beautifa 
grounds of Monkton Wylde. 

The show place of these ds was a large 
lake at one extremity, where swans floated 
proudly on the water, and a tiny pleasure boat 
was always ready to take visitors round. Very 
wild and in its picturesque beauty was 
this corner of the grounds; it looked ost 
like a bit of the outside moorland enclosed by 
mistake 


The beautiful purple heather, the spreading 
trees made the spot a favourite one for picnics ; 
but it was the loneliest portion of the grounds, 
approached by a winding path, so narrow 
that only one person could walk abreast. It 
must have been quite a mile from the house, 
and for this reason the lake was not a favourite 
place for skating. 

The Duchess was in a fright whenever it 
was frozen over. She always declared there 
would be an accident, and it was too far off 
for the victims to be taken to the house in 


time to restore them. The dangers of the lake | 


were a favourite theme with the old lady. 

But there was no danger in summer time. 
Hal Bradley had heard of the Jake and directed 
his steps there. By eight o’clock he stood on 
the banks watching the summer sunshine 
falling on the rip water. 

It was a beautiful sight ; the wild Yorkshire 
scenery making it a impossible that he 
was still in the nds of a private house. 

‘I wish Blanche were here,” he thought. 
‘* How pleased the child would be! ” 

From Blanche his thoughts not unnaturally 
turned to her mother. His mind was often 
occupied with his dead wife, but never more 
so than this morning. 

It was very strange, his Kathleen had never 
been in Yorkshire, the Monktons were 
strangers to her, and yet from the moment he 
set foot in Monkton Wylde his wife’s face had 
been ever before him, he seemed to see his 
Kathleen at every turn. 








A footstep was near him; he looked up. 
Surely he must be going mad—surely he was 
the victim of some marvellous delusion? His 
wife stood before him, looking not a day older 
than when they parted, and, if anything, more 
beautiful. 

His wife! 

He knew she was dead ; he had heard of her 
last hours, and yet she stood before him, her 
golden hair as dazzling, her form as perfecs 
ag ever, the only difference was in her attire. 
Instead of the cheap, home-made garments ho 
remembered she wore a dress of fine cambrio 
trimmed with rich lace, a certain elegance and 
finish about the costume proclaimed its French 
origin. 

Almost rooted to the spot with surprise, 
Hal Bradley stood motionless. Nearer and 
nearer came the vision, until at last he could 
stretch out his hand and touch her arm as he 
uttered the one word,— 

‘** Kathleen |” 

She turned her face and sawhim., Oh! the 
expression of her features! it almost curdled 
the blood in his veins. It was his wife—in- 
stinct, memory, love alike told him that; but 
she looked at him with hatred—ay, and 
loathing—in her eyes. 

“ Kathleen,” he repeated, ‘‘speak to me. 
What does this mean? Tell me. Why did 
you leave me to think you dead? ” 

** Are you mad?” came slowly at last from 
the beantifal red lips. ‘“‘ Unhand me, man, 
at once! I am the Countess of Castletén! 
I never set eyes upon you in my life!” 

He paused and looked at her searchingly. 

“Is it worth while to add to your sins?” 
he asked, slowly. ‘‘ Kathleen, you are my 
wife! Nothing in the world will convince me 
otherwise.” 

** And if I deny it?" 

‘“‘T shall appeal to Lord Castleton.” 

“He will think you mad.” 

“Not if I tell all—the story palmed 
off on me on my retarn to England; my wild 
search for the friend who closed my wife's 
eyes. When he hears the Countess of Castile- 
ton dressed up her maid to represent her, and 
strove to remove me from her th by 
poisoned fruit. When he hears this i 
think the Earl will see the evidence of my 
tale.” 


‘* He shall never hear it.” 

She looked into his face with that strange 
undying hatred. 

They were standing together by the shore 
of the lake. Rosamond raised her hand. 
There was a splash, a sharp sudden cry; and 
then the Countess of Castleton was walking 
slowly towards the house—alone ! 

Breakfast at Monkton Wylde was an 
irregular meal, It was on the table by nine, 
and mostly lingered there till eleven. 

Usually Lady Castleton was amongst ths 
last stragglers. To-day when the Dake came 
downstairs at nine precisely he found her 
alone. . 

** You are early to-day, Lady Castleton.” 

‘I might return the compliment,” eaid the 
Countess, coquettishly, ‘1s is not often you 
appear at this hour.” 

“Qh! I've an appointment to-day. I am 
going to ride into town with a friend, and I 
promised to start at ten.” 

* Anyone staying here?”’ 

**No one you have seen, Miss March's 
guardian. He only arrived last night, and 
seems a fine fellow.” 

** Who is he?” 

The Dake hesitated. He remembere:. 
Bradley’s wish that the Countess should not 
hear his name. : 

“‘ He ll be down directly, then I shall have 
much happiness in introducing you in due’ 
form.” 

‘** I don’t want you to.” 

‘* Why not?” 

‘“‘T expect you mean a Mr, Bradley—Harry 
Bradley ?” 

‘* Tbe same.” 

‘Then I don’t care to know him.” 

‘Why nos?” 
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Bhe hesitated. 

“I knew his wife, and he treated her very 
badly. I should prefer not to meet Mr. 
Bradley.” ‘ 

“Then I think you had better retire to the 
drawing-room. I expect him here every 
miaate.”’ 


A strange emile crossed her face, It was 
half derizive, half triumphant, 
‘Tam not afraid of meeting him. I think 


I will risk it.” 

‘** As you please.” 

Bat ten o'clock came and no Hal. The 
Dake thought it strange, and despatched a 
servant in search cf Mr. Brad'ey. The man 
returned promptly. 

‘*Mr. Bradley is not in his room, your 
Grace. Joseph says he met him going into 
the grounds the firet thing this morning. He 
&2ked him the way to the lake.” 

“He must have lost himself,” said the 
Duke, langhing. ‘“ What a compliment to 
the extent of the grounds.” 

Bat deepite the lightness of his tone he 
directed two of the servants to scour the 
pleasure gardens, and himself started in the 
direction of the lake. 

As he passed out of the house he met Irene 
with a white face. 

“Is it trae?” 

‘‘ Ig whas true,child? How scared you look!” 

‘‘ Someone told me Mr. Bradley was dead.” 

“Nonsense, He has only missed his way. 
You know, Miss March, you used to be 
pozzled sometimes not to lose yourself in our 
winding paths.” 

“ Are you going to look for him?” 

‘‘T am going to stroll down towards the lake. 
Come with me; it will be better for you than 
fretting alone at home.” 

He tried to speak lightly, but a strange sus- 
picion of ill was at his heart. Neither he nor 
Irene were inclined for talk. They walked 
quickly on, exchanging no more words until 
they stood on the banks of the Jake; 

iow beautiful it all looked, the water -as 
sparkling as in the early morning. ‘The stn 
still shone down upon the spot; it seemed im- 
possible'that euch a lovely place could’ be the 
scene of & tragedy, and yet a man’s hat was 
floating on the water. 

**I don't like this,”” muttered Bertram, be- 
tween his clenched teeth. ‘Irene, yon know 


a great deel of Bradley's history. Do you 
think he wished for death?” 
‘‘No,” she said, promptly. ‘ When he first 


came home and heard of his wife’s death I 
know he almost longed to follow her ; but time 
has calmed his grief, and now I know he was 
content to live for his little girl. He had come 
to England expreesly to choose a home, he 
talked of farming some small estate; we were 
ey eaking of it only last night.” 

‘He looked tco brave a man for suicide.” 

Irene shuddered, She was thinking of one 
day in her own past. 

“I am quite certain Mr. Bradley would 
nsver think of suicide,” she said, quietly ; ‘he 
is the last man in the world to commit that 
ein. Besides, why shoald he? He had got 
over the firet brunt of his grief, and he had a 
little child he idolized.” 

**Trene, can't you see if he is dead, and it is 
not a cage of suicide, it must be murder.” 

Her cheeks blanched. 

* He can't be dead, it is not four hours since 
the porter saw him leave the house,” 

The Duke shuddered. 

“I wish you would go back to my mother, 
Irene, for your own sake.” 

She laid one hand timidly on his arm. 

“‘T would rather stay here.” 

Tne Dake placed her on a rustic bench. 
Oce of the servants came up, a respectable 
middle-aged man who had served at Monkton 
Wylde for years. He was a gardener, and oc- 
cupied a little cottage not very far from the 
lake. Being rarely in the house no news of 
the disaster had reached him. 

** Can I speak to you, your Grace?” heasked, 
respectfally. “I was just going up to the 
House.” 


“What is it, Martin?” feeling singularly 
out of tune for the discussion cf things bo- 
tanical, 

“It’s only a bit of a message, your Grace, 
but I was to give it to noone but:you.” 

“You may speak fearlessly-before Miss 
March,” said the Duke, 

Martin began at once,— 


‘* It’s two hours and more ago, your Grace, 
I was a passing jast. by here with my big dog, 
and we saw something strag in the water. 


Nero, he’s a brave creature, and he just went 
in and fished it out; it was a gentleman.” 

“Tell me he is safe,” cried the: Duke, “and 
you will have taken a- burden off my mind.” 

‘‘ He’s safe enough, your Grace; but‘it was 
an awfal risk ; if we'd been five minutes later 
he must have sunk, he-wae-dreadfally spent. 
I had to drag him along-till we got-to my cot- 
tage, and then the wife she brought: him to 
with hot flannels.” 

“It is, it must be Mr, Bradleyt” 

“' That's the name right‘en “your Grace. 
It was a long time before he came to;and then 
he wouldn't hear of being takew to the House, 
but he begged me to: find: you and: ask you to 
go to him, and he made me-promise I'd not 
mention the matter to anyone, however many 
questions I was asked," 

‘* What could be his reason: for secresy.?’’ 

“I can’t say, your Grace. He's anicekindly- 
spoken gentleman, and I didn't want to cross 
him. He told me he’da good motive for wish- 
ing me to keep silenee,” 

“Tam sure he had,” said Bertram, slowly. 
‘You will oblige me, Martin, by not-mention- 
ing — matter te ewe See —_ > 

eap of people seare # Mr. Bradley, ba 
jest beep your owa counedh Mise March is 
his ward; and we may. trast her.’’ 

The man touchéd*his: hat-and: went off, 
Bertram-tarned to-Arene: 

“T must leave’ you: bere, chi You: see 
things are better than‘you femred.’’ 

Mrs. Martin received the Dake-with»great 
respect, and ushered him into: herown room 
where, very white and haggard looking, Hal. 
Bradley Jay stretched‘ thebed ::' He wore! 
an old dressing-gown of tin’s, and his hair 
was still dripping wets :altegether-he looked a» 
strange contrast fromthe figure +he Duke had 
been presented to only the evening before, 

“«T thought you would come!” 

“I could not stay away. Bradley, there is 
something more in this tham meets the eye. 
I a> an seoret in your very caution, What is 
it ” 

‘* Shut the door.” 

The Dake locked it. 

** Aye we quite alone?” 

‘“‘Qaite.. Mra.\Martin-is in the kitchen, the 
children are at school; no one can overhear 
us.” 

Hal gasped-as with sudden emotion. 

‘‘ I wish I hai diedbefore to-day 1"’ 

‘* My dear fellow, why?" 

‘‘ T have seen her—she the’ world calls Lady 
Castleton, the Earl’s wife!” 

‘* You have seen her?”’ 

‘Ay. I know her-reasonfor avoiding me 
now f” 

* And she is the woman you suspected ? ” 

“No; a thousand times no! She is my 
wife!” 

‘: Bradley!” 

‘‘T am in my sober senses. Do you'think I 
could be mistaken? I tell you the woman: 
Lord Castleton deems his Countess is the wife 
I wedded years ago—the* wife who let me 
mourn her as dead, who- deserted ‘her little 
7, and broke my heart just-forthe dake of 

old!” 
a? Bat it would be bigamy.” 

“Tt is bigamy!” 

“fempea she thought 80 then 

‘*T was @ poor man, or she 60 ; 
she always longed for wealths I suppose the 
thought of being Lady Castleton tempted her; 
bat oh, it was craelly dene!” 

“ You mean that this—this woman married 
Lord Castleton and let you be told she was 








| dead 2” 


“ Just that,”’ 

“16 is fiendish!" 

“It has broken my heart, I loved her go, 
Never wife was more cherished than she, Ah ! 
Heaven, you can’t realise all she was:to:me |!” 

‘* And she knows you recognised: her, and 
that her imposture isdiscovered? Why, I saw 
her myself this morning, and she seemed. to 
have no fears!” 

“ Bhe had none; she had removed, as she 
thought, all risk of detection.” 

“What do you mean?” 

we oe | this; my life endangered her-reputa. 
tion. word from me would have ended her 
career as a Countess; so she.took -care'to re- 
move me!” 

“To remove you?” 

“ Her little hand,” the man’s voice 
oad atae Coes cates oulthapeian, 

‘ondled, which once wore: my 7 
was tosend me to my doom. She: pushed me 
into the lake and then hurried home that m 
dying screams should not: fall upon her ear!"’ 

“ Bradley, this is awfal !”’ 

* You understand my caution now?” 

“Ay; what is to. be done? ” 

“T cannot tell. This is not the first: attempt 
she has made upon my life. Oh; Dake, I 
would give that worthless life over and: over 
again if I could only make. her all I once 
thought her, only wash. the: stain of: murder 
from her-soul!” 

“ Hone = be-done.” “a 

‘Bat what? I cannot appear against her. 
I remember she: is the wife of «my youth, the 
mother of my child. I cannot get into:a wit- 
poo and swear she has tried to take away 

e.”” 
mr will half kill the Harl!” 

‘*] think not.”’ 

** Why not?” 

‘“‘ It isnot a happy marriage. « Before’ ever 
saw. his wife's face-I knew» 1: Oastleton 
was a miserable man. It will be'w shodk to’ 
him, but not an irreparable one.” 

“You don’t help me as to thesedutse I 
should take.” 

“Tan's” 

‘I must do something. The Countessmay 
raat ps Be murder another’ of my guests: 
soomt”’ 

“There is one man who could: help us— 
Arthar Milton.” 

‘The author? How?” 

** He was with mein France when the first 
attempt on my life was made, He would 
jadge things more clearly than I can do.” 

‘‘T’'ll telegraph for him. Will you not come 
back to the house?” 

“I think not, Dake,. I dare not look» upon 
my wife's face again.” } 

The Duke felt he was right: Hed 
a telegram to summon Mr. Milton to Monktcn 
Wylde, and then he went home to” find the 
whole household darkened by the shadow of 
their guest's sudden and-awfal end. 


“* The waters of the lake shouldbe ?? 
suggested Lady Castleton. “ I have no donb 
Mr. Bradley walked too near: the’ vand 
accidentally fell in,” 

The Duke sighed. 


* His visit to Yorkshire has certainly been 
es I haye just. sent his 


nearest 
* And who is thaf?" asked the Countess, 


sharply. 

we Mir, Milton, the author !” 

Rata desert a falling house, and guests fly 
froma scene of disaster. By lunch timeonly 
six were left to meetaround the table, and of 
these only three were visitors Lord and Lady 
Castleton and Lady’ Lilian Carew: It wasa 
constrained meal; tothe: Duke and Irene it 
was painfal to hear the allusions to Bradley's 
fate, knowing he was alive... Lord Castleton 
was anxious about his wife ; he had learned to 
know the two bright red spots which~burnt 
in her cheeks as the harbingers of one of those 
fearful attacks which he had been warned 
must ore day prove fatal. 

“*I feel we should not 
such @ catastrophe,’ he eaid; 


on you after 
gravely, to the 
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Dake, “ but my wife has set her mind on stay- 
ing, and ahe is £0 ill Edo not ross her.’ 

“ You are very welcome * Here the 
two men shook bands. “ Is T only 


wish I re ig you & 

Rex si “ 

“ I give-way. blitidly to all 
Ba Bertie» you have no 
; as 

h 







must come with ma to. 
enter the d -room w 
assembleg¢ your wife-will then betray. 
and the fagggesrillibeveasy.”’ 


“ty sepyband Sanu I know all you 
would . 
“T do Sresyaecio, Pedy. She: will 





— - P senewtanpe like this, 
Just faney-tha .wresg you axe inflicting.on 
Lord Ossian” ' 

“ Certeialys ee if children come 


to them they will be nameless. He is living 
in sin. Hal, you would be sharing your wile’s 
guilt, if to him at least you did not reveal the 
truth.” 

Bradley shuddered. 

“Tam willing!" 

It, waa sight ‘when they reached’ Monkéon. 
Wylde, and tae family were gathered ‘in the 
drawing-room—that is, some of them—Lady: 
Lilian. waa jo her own room writing African 
letters, and: the. Duchess had ‘retired. The’ 
other four were sitting. quietly Sogsther. 

The porser 5 nent went into -fits when he” 
saw Mr, Bradley, as he -gupposed,”’ risen from 
the dead ; bat a word-from Milton ‘relieved 
him, and he allowed the two gentlemen to watk 
upstairs unannounced. 

None of those present ever forgot that first 


entrance into the drawing, . . The Duke 
and Lord Castleton were playing chess, [rene 
busied herself with the ; and 


- age, , 
Lady Castleton, a bright light-in her glorious 
eyes, was. singing. "baila oP derauge, almost 
unearthly sadness, entitled ** A Song.of- ‘Love 
and Death,” the words were by Lord fenry- 
son, and bhegutifol as hig poems always are; 
but there is some bo intensely -pathetic 
in them that I never heard the bailed without 
@ throb of pain, 

None of the four heard the foot of their 
unexpested. guests, It ‘was Lord Oaatleton 
who, looking up, saw them advancing. 

“ Good vens | he ; Bradley!" 

The name fell;on Rosamond’s’ car. She 
rose from fhe piano, and rushed likes panther 
towards thé new. comere. 

“ It isa lie!’ she eried, ‘*a cruel, base lis. 
Hal Bradley lies beneath the blue. waters of 
the lake. . Do. you, I can be-mistaken? 
I, who planned hig death before ?°1, who swore 
he should not jive 1” 

ih nob. t rene aaa Sonaiy: “y 

“ is . true , a 
have feared“fot weeks her reason was de- 
ranged. Oh! Rosamond, my love, my dar- 
ling, unsay those wild words. Think what 
meaning might-be attached-to them.” 


Rosamo looked at im firmly. 
“T aaah cre dogeedly. “ Hal 


aa aap + auton, Wylde. knew why. 


‘ ad beei sone ifiae Castleton 
ae BON pee Caine 
a hei Dake... 
|. DORIC RONG: 
+ le i ae, : bye. **Do 
ou thie 1 com deen ? This .mogn- 
ing I mee my-ywite ba oe,.,. Lord Oastle- 
ton, hemeown aametold;you what fol- 
lowed.!?’ 
one stupefied. 
The. creature, 6 $0 com- 
a i Ni + ie ae 
“g you, 2 j 





Bradley is . This must be someone got 
I tell you, Rex, I killed 


op to represent him, 


. Sheloved flowers. It may have been her 


him. Iam your true wife now, no one can 
come between us any more.’’ And then she 
d though for breath, and a crimson 
dyed her neck and dress, proclaiming 


t i nt had been all too much and she 
hat a blood-vessel, 
“+ Ti ug,’’ said Lord Castleton to Hal 


Bradleyy who stagd. speechless. ‘I implore 
you leageme. Yotxypresence for some reason 


excit : 
+ But first I must tell you 
the truth;:, Tl creature”—and he 
i ‘tis not your wife.” 


pointedde 
ne » Olffdon’t make my 
yowite—mine! I 
the:ohil ses Almere < 
her, WhemsI returned - 
iar: wonedead,,Nacone could 
ad awwhepe “my with died, all 


“ mes ba. sough! Ti stra 
For amdhg,I 9a id range, or 


4 saw ber maid, 
















S z) arsh the voisaiv 
Oh! how it went through the 


sounded. 
hearts of some of her listeners as the woman 
who had sinned so grievously spoke to them 


once more. ‘For love! nonsense! I don’t 
believe in it! I never did! I married Regi- 
nald because I wanted to be a Countess! 
Lovel I'dshad enough of love in a cottage! 
I wanted wealth, and I got it! No one will 
believe a madman against ms! I am Lady 
Castleton !” 

The ogtburst was too much for her. Again 
that telltale crimson stream betrayed the 
breaking of another vessel. 

A doctor was sentfor in hot haste; but he 
only shock his head»despairingly.. Nothing 
could save the Countess. She might*lisger 
till the morning, she could never see another 
sunset.: 

She never spoke again. That awfal burst of 
defiance was the last time she would niten: 
words. What grievous thoughts must have 
thronged her brain; but she:could givespeech 
to none of them. She could not implore 
pardon of her husband, or of the other man 
she had so wronged. She could not mention: 
her little child. 

Perhaps, though, she was too hardened in 
her sins to have wished to do any one.of these 
things. No-one could tell whether; at the 
eleventh hour, she repented. 

Irene declared that her eyes sought Regi- 
nald’s face with something like love \in their 
depths just before she died; but then our 
heroine was too much given to think the. best. 
of others even of her enemies. 

* * * * *. 

It was over. 

All that was mortal of the erring beauty 
was laid to reat in the pretty graveyard of 
Monkton Wylde. 

No stone marks the spot. Very many 
have wondered a Countess should only have 
the grass and flowers to cover her. 

One ventured once to express this wonder 
to the Dake of Monkton. He knew full-well 
the reason of the omission, that neither of 
the two men who had loved her would put up 
an inscription telling a falsehood. The truth 
must be hidden for all time, So his Grace 
answered simply,— 


own expressed wish. I can only tell you 
Lord Casileton would have spent his whole 
fortune to save her one pang.”’ 

Lord Castleton had gone abroad directly 
after the funeral. This time he had not re- 
fused his friend's help. He had accepted 
from the Dake a loan of ten thousand pounds; 
six thousand would go to the Jews in pay- 
ment of the five months’ allowance received 
from them ; and as this put twelve huadred 
interest into their pocket, and a rumour waa 
being widely circulated that the true heiress 
of Castleton had been discovered, the money- 
lenders were tolerably content. 

The remainder of Bertram’s loan went to 
defray the debts incurred by theJate Countess. 

It was noticed that considerable.sums had 
been-given by her to her late maid, who 
quitted, her just as she went to Monkton 
Wylde. But Rex never inquired into ;:that ; 
ingtinct told him Pauline had been in Roza- 
mond's confidence, and the presentgito her 
were hash money. 

So save for that loan from his friend which 
he hoped in time to pay, Rex was a free man, 
andhe accepted. very gratefally the offer of 
Sir James Stasy of an attachéship at Grii- 


of some eight hundred 
: 1 «month of Fossmen?’s 
death:he-had entered on his new duties,.and 
ps as his. cousin Annabel was to welcome 
im, her heart bled when she saw the changes 
six months pad made in his handsome face, 
He worked unremiittingly at Griimingen, he 


| Scemenketo care rfor res, any way..of 


e oreociety; in truth, Rex was applying 
imaelf to literature,.and with:such suecess 
that two yeass afver his;wife's death/he had 
repaid no,.small slice of the Duke ef Monk- 
ton’s loan. 
¢ It was just about that time he chanced to 
be in London on business connected with his 
writings. He had a month’s absence from 
Germany, bat meant only to spend a few days 
in England, when, as fate would have it, he 
ran against the Dake. 

Bertram was deiighted; he declared there 
wasno one-he had #0 wished to see. 

“We are-stayingvat Whitby. Of counse 
you'llcome dewn with me. We have & cham. 
ing house, and the mother andi Irene »will, be 
delighted.” 

‘Miss Marehds with you’? 

“* Of course; sheill neverleave my: mother |)" 

** Unless shé marries.” 

“ She will never marry." 

“T ased to think you « woud: make hen 
Dachess of Monkton ”’ 

Bertram looked at him a little curiously. 

‘I réspest: Irene more-than any woman 1 
know, aud | think she loves me. asa brother, 
bat i am quite sure she would neverihea my 
wife; and, to tell you the, truth, I haye:no 
intention of asking her’”’ 

“I beg your pardem”’ 

“ Not.at ail.' You'd better come down with, 
me, Rex. 
a-big man you'll have.no time for viaits,!’; 

‘“* Next December!" 

“Sarely you've not forgotten? Youriunele) 
will have been dead three years: then; and as 
nothing hasbeen heardof Lady. Gerda, you'll 
come: into 4he property.’ 

‘*T have giveasup shinking.of thats” 

He wentto-Whitby, and.in that lovely, quaind 
old watering-place ke learned: that: his: heart 
had not been buried in: G's) grave, 
but was capable ofa‘love:as:strong. nnd | faith - 
ful, though perhapailess: fiercaand passionate, 
as the.onae: he: had ponred iout upon the: 
beautifal young actreas.; In the -Duchess,of 
Monkton’s adopted daughter he saw a sweets: 
faced, high-souled womam fit, to go.handiin 
hand with ;him)-dowathe -steeam: of life, 
aud gild its. watere with a memer changing 
— by her-loviag nnsclésh companion~ 
ehip. 

Bertram was his»confidant-+Bertram, who 
long ago had heard from Gerda'a,own lips 
the true story of hercsacvifide,.andi had: more 
than suspected-it-had> beemimade fon love's 
dear sake. 





After next December you'll be sush 
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**She would never listen to me,” said Rex, 
despondingly. ‘‘ Why, your mother says she 
might have been a marchioness, and what 
have I to offer her but an empty title?” 

“ I suppose you can offer her love. I fancy 
that is what she will think most of.” 

Love! ay; but think of her luxurious life 
| and what I could offer her?” 

‘I don’t suppose you mean to pro 
actual hardships for her to share,’ nid the 
Duke coolly ; ‘‘ besides, she has known too 
much poverty to fear it.” 

“I know! Hal Bradley told me what he 
saved her from,” 

“Well, Rex, you must do your own 
wooing. I will wish you success, though 
it makes my home lonely!" 

And that very night, gazing on the stormy 
waters of the great North Sea, Rex asked his 
question. 

“Can you really love me?” was the 
reply. “I thought your heart was buried in 
Lady Rosamond’s grave?” 

“T can love you as that heart’s dearest 
treasure,” he answered her. ‘Dear one, I 
am offering you not the frenzied passion of 
youth, but the sure, steadfast love of my 
manhood. If you can give me any hope, 
my darling, put your hand in mine and 
promise to be my wife?” 

The lily fingers slipped into his. 

“I think I have loved you for a long 
time,” she said, slowly. ‘I was so sorry for 
your troubles. First losing Castleton, and 


He interrupted her. 

**I shall never regret Castleton if I have 
= Ah, Irene! I can’t give you a home 
i ou have had with the Duchess; but I 
will do my best to make you happy.” 

‘*T never cared for grandeur,’ 

He smiled. 

** And when will you come to me?” 

** When you please, only——” 

“Only what, sweetheart? The Duchess 
approves my wooing. There is no one else 
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whose opinion we need ask. You have “no 
relations, have you?” 

“ Only a cousir.”’ 

“A cousin. You would like him to give 


you away?” / 
‘No; but I should like to tell him of our 
engagement.” 
**] will call on him. Tell me his name?” 
‘* It is the same as mine,” 
“ March ?” 


‘* March is not my real name. I only gave 
it to Mr, Bradley when he found me in my 
troubles, because I could not bear to give him 
the real one.” 

‘«‘ And what is the real one?” 

‘You won't be angry?” 

‘I could never be angry with you, Irene.” 

“T am not Irene, you know, really, only 
the Duchess will call me so because it. was my 
mother’s name.” 

Rex smiled. 

‘*I expect I shall goon calling you Irene 
to the end of my days. Now, dear, tell me if 
you are not Irene March, who are you?” 

‘* You won’t be angry ?” 

“My darling, I don’t mind what other 
names you bear so I may give you one title, 
that of wife.” 

Her little hand was clasped in his. She 
hid her face upon his breast. 

“ Now, my darling, what is it? I promise 
not to mind, even if it’s Smith or Jones.” 

‘“‘It is neither,” said the girl, gently. ‘It 
is, oh! Rex, hold me closer—Gerda Travers.” 

A long, long pause. 

“And Iam your cousin, whom I wanted to 
ask to give you away?” 

** Yes.” 

Another long pause. 

‘‘ You promised not to be angry, Rex.’ 

“ Nor am I, sweetheart, only ——” 

‘* You are sorry.” 

‘I can’t refuse the gift, because, without it, 
I can’t have the giver. Only, Irene, I wish 
with all my heart the giving been on the 
other side.” 








It was a very short engagement. Lord 
Castleton and his cousin were ed when 
the en corn waved in the fields. They did 
not have a honeymoon in the ordinary sense 
of the word, for they went straight home to 
Castleton, now under Reginald’s inheritance, 
and his children after him. 

For there are two children now in the 
stately nursery; a blue-eyed Gerda and « 

ish baby, Viscount Travers. 

The Duke of Monkton and his mother (still 
active and fond of society) are frequent guests 
at Castleton. Lg ye Carew and her 
gallant husband ; Bradley and his little 
girl; Florence and her children, all come from 
time to time to visit the Earl and Countesze.. 
And some of them have been heard to say 
that they never met a happier wedded pair, 
never saw a more perfect married life than 
that of Rex and his wife. And one or two of 
the Earl’s visitors, who fancy themselves ex- 
ceptionally clever, declare that the little blue- 
eyed daughter, who is already her mother’s 
image, will heal a heart that mother all un- 
consciously wounded; for this five-year-old. 
damsel already holcs the Duke of Monkton. 
captive to her test caprice; and Bertram 
is of such a cheerful, light-hearted disposition, 
that these gossips predict the seven-and- 


twenty between him and his destined 
bride will be of no consequence whatever. 
This may come to , or it may not. The 


Earl and Countess do not, as yet, indulge in 
match-making for their little daughter; but 
if her mother ever had a wish for her first- 
born, it is that she may, like herself, marry 
for love’s dear sake alone, and hes be spared 
the bitter pain and heartache whi sed 
Gespa’s SAcRIFICE. 7 
(THE END.] 








Tene are few things in life more inter- 
esting than an unrestricted interchange of 
ideas with a congenial spirit, and there are 
few things more rare. 
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(“* mB. FoRTESCUE!” THE WIDOW CRIED. 


NOVELEITE.) 


RESCUED BY LOVE. 


CHAPTER I. 


Sze was a girl of nineteen, with a sweet 
English face, framed by masses of soft brown 
hair. She looked at you with two large 
dreamy grey eyes, whose glance met yours 
with frank simplicity. Her colour varied 
with every passing feeling. She could be 
grave or gay, lively or silent, as the mood 
suggested. But there was nothing in her bear- 
ing—nothinginherfair girlish beauty—to make 
you — that her lot in life had in it anything 
peculiar. You never could have known, un- 
less you had been told, that Ina Fortescue was 
destined by fate to be one apart. 

And no one knew why. No human crea- 
ture in the dear sleepy village where Ina grew 
up could have explained the destiny which 
awaited her; though everyone could have 
told you, as a matter of course, that Miss 
Fortescue had a peculiar history. 

The story of the past was public property. 
It had been told to her over and over again. 

, Cameron, who was not good at keeping 
secrets, had related it to all her friends at the 
time it took place. Ravenstone rather prided 
itself on the occurrence—as the one incident 


of apes the place had ever known. 

‘The story was short and simple. Left a 
widow, very slenderly provided for, Mrs. 
Cameron had thought of opening a school, 
and had gone as far as inserting an adver- 
tisement for pupils in the London papers. 

y one answer ever came. A gentleman 
called one blusteriug March night, and de- 
manded to see the widow alone. 

She described him afterwards as tall and 
stern, with a dark handsome face, and such 
prema  ae| manners! Sbe did not think 
anyone could have resisted his authority, 
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He went to the point at once, He had one 
child, a motherless girl of four. He did Lo 
require for her a school, but a home. What 
would be Mrs. Cameron’s terms to receive his 
daughter, and make a home for her. 

Mrs. Cameron gasped, and ventured the 
question, might she receive other pupils? The 


answer was prompt. Certainly not. Miss 
Fortescue must be her sole charge. He was 
willing to pay five hundred a-year, on condi- 
tion that his daughter received a lady’s educa- 
tion, and a mother’s care. 

He had heard of Mrs. Cameron before, and 
would be perfectly contented if she under- 
took the charge. 

There were conditions attached. The child 
was never to sleep a day away from Raven- 
stone, and never make a visit without her 
guardian. She was to be dressed well and 
simply—educated as became a gentlewoman. 
But she was to be taught from her earliest 
years that her life was a shadowed one, that 
she must never expect the amusements and 
gaiety she saw others enjoy. 

Mrs. Cameron was amazed. 

‘Do you mean the little girl is so delicate 
you fear she will not grow up?” 

‘* Bhe is in perfect health.” 

‘* Perhaps her mother was delicate, and——” 

““My wife never ailed anything until she 
gave her life for our daughter’s. Understand 
me, madam, there must be no theories of your 
own to account for my wishes. I make you 
a plain proposal. It rests with you to accept 
wee povesti-cbidiien iaoee thevafht ‘oti 

© poverty- widow thought the 
five hundred a-year and grew brave. 

“You would wish to see her sometimes ?” 

‘** When I do I can come here. I should re- 
quire you to send me a yearly account of the 
child’s health. My bankers will send you 
a cheque quarterly in advance. For the rest, 
my conditions are few. She is never to sleep 
out of Ravenstone; never make a visit unac- 
companied by yourself; and you are to make 
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her understand her fotare must be different 
from that of other yirls." 

The yc wconrenge! | bargain was concluded. 

Mrs. Cameron, who had been vastly pitied 
by Ravenstone for her poverty, and even would 
have thought herself fortunate to be able to 
earn two pounds a week, by one brief half- 
hour’s interview was provided for far more 
handsomely than in her husband’s lifetime. 

There was no demand for references. Mr. 
Fortescue declared his friends knew Mre. 
Cameron well, and, on her part, how could she 
express & wish for credentials when her visitor 
showed himself so generous. 

It was a strange incident altogether, and 
when she told of Mr. Fortescue’s visit and her 
golden hopes, her friends were inclined to 
laugh at her as a rag og 

But not for long. In ¢ days’ time ar- 
— —< — A a rig ery me twenty- 

ve pounds, and a little girl, y & respec- 
tably dressed woman, and ienoupenllll be 
three large boxes. 

If Mrs. Cameron had hoped for any in- 
formation from Ina’s previous caretaker she 
was ney apr The woman was frank to 
& fault, but she evidently knew nothing be- 
yond that she had answered an advertisement 
about anurse-child, and received the little girl 
she now brought to Ravenstone. 

“ She was but six months old then, ma’am,” 
said the nurse, respectfully, ‘‘and she’s been 
like my own ever since ; but my husband he’s 
wild to be off to the diamond mines in Africa, 
and from all we hear there’s a fine fortune to 
be made there, But it’s not the place for a bit 
of a child like that, sven if her pa were induced 
to let her go, which, of course, being she’s the 
only one, he isn’t,”’ 

“She is not at all like him,” said Mre. 
Cameron thoughtfully. “I suppose she takes 
after her mother.” 

“Like enough,” replied the woman; “ but 
she’s a dear little creature, ma’am, and many’s 
the time I’ve wondered her father could bring 
himself to part from her.” 
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‘** Perhaps ke couldn’t help it?” 

“Why, he rolls inmoney,ma’am! Leastways, 
he do seem to, and a rare open-handed gentle. 
man he is; but-he never comes near the child, 
” might be dead and buried before he knew 
of it.” 

‘*‘ Do you mean he nevercame to see her?” 


Ina made herself at. home promptly, i 


** Never once,’’ returned the woman, shortl bound her to them; and when Randolph 
motherless girland the childless widow seeynag:}» 


in a little. while to belong to each other. Mite. 
Cameronshad but one fear. If Mr. Fort@uaue 


changed«his: plans for his daughter, h 
homahia 


ribly she would miss the comfortable 


ment secured her. 
Pte was.a pradent body, and saved @idistler) 


fomauch aeataatrophe ; but the years os 
went withent showing any hintof Mn 
caus chenene — Themoneyapx 
Cameron ‘forwarded a report afsher, 


‘There: 
young friends. bait 


be emutosbens at 


Centosea eepee ct sight ceing, saboeah bist ct 










Mrs. Comeneinn 
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And new Ing. was nineteen. For fifteen years 
she had lived df sthe.seclasion. of the.country 
village, and-seen no one beyond its people; 
and yet— suchis the powerof birth and inherit- 
ance—no one could possibly have taken her: 
for a village girl. She looked aristocratic to the 
tips of her fingers; the education given her 
bad brought out the intelligence of her 
character. She sang sweetly, played with taste 
and feeling, was a fair linguist, and an excel- 
lent English scholar—just the girl , parents 
might have been proud of, and who seemed 
fitted to make the sunshine of a good man’s 
home. 

Mrs, Cameron was thinking over Ina’s 
fatnre one bright June afternoon. She loved 
the girl almost as though she had been her 
own; and ehe conld noé bear to remember 
Mr. Fortescue’s cruel words that she. was 
doomed to live a life apart, nor.conld she see 
any reason for it. In health, intellect and 


” Preeding she left nothing to desire. If (and the 


widow in her bewilderment sometimes thought 
this must be the true explanation of the 
mystery) there had been anything irregular 
in her parents’ marriage, surely there was no 
cause to vent it upon their child, even if she 
had really no name. of her own. Ina was too 
fair and attractive to be left lonely and, un- 
sought.' . 

And this played no emalJ] part in- Mrs. 
Cameron’s musings, Thére was someone in 
Ravenstone quite ready to give her another 
name. instead of Fortescue, Randolph Douglas 
was.a distant consin of the widew’s, and he 
had come to Rayenstone on a. sketching expe- 
dition. He was of good family, fain present 
income, and greatexpectations, Hisfather had 
wished him to be a soldier even while owning 
there was no real cause for his following a 
profession at all; but.Mr. Douglas was a 

rn artist, and his ambition was to see his 
work on the walls of the Academy, Agin all 
elge che was @ model son, he was.allowed to 
follow his own wishes. Heshad inherited a few 
hundreds a year from his.. mother, which 
preved ample for his, simple wants. He never 
applied to his father for an allowance, never 
ran into debt; and so the old man, who was 
not without a good deal of. common sense, 
decided that Randolph was. a boy he need not 
feel ashamed of, and gaye up envying his 
neighbour, Lord Canton, his son’s gay uniform, 


since the peer whispered to him, in confidence, 
he should have to sell a goodly amount of 
timber to make up the sum required for his 
heir's expensive hobbies. 

Poor Mrs. Cameron! The Douglas family 
had been her “grand relations” ever since 
she could remember. A kind of feudal loyalty 


came down to Ravenstone she had 

n him to her house, and given him of 

t, and now her kindly hospitality was 
cost her dear. 

I pleased—jadging from that morning’s 
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This was bad enough, bit - 

to come. A short note, in the hand only 
familiar .to her because of signature on 
those, her welcome quarterly cheques. 


‘*Dzan Mapame,—It has come to my ears 
that you are permitting an acquaintance 
between my daughter and.a youngman! Is 
not this forgetting) ihe nature of ‘our agree- 
ment? For reasons it is needless to.dwell on, 
my child’s' life mustbe.one.apart.: And-only 
trouble can come: of-her permitting herself to 
dream of love or, marriage, I to come 
down to Ravenstone in a day.or two. Mean- 
while I must-urge you to put a stop.,to,the 
; acquaintance, I have all 


uded te at once,— 
; Yours faithfaily, ‘‘ Fornrescun.”’ 


It struck her as a little odd he used no 
initial, but this was lost sight of in the terror 
that he meant to remove Ina. Not only would 
the widow lose her liberal income, bat she 
really loved. the girl she, had brought up, 
and.the mystery thrown over, Ina’s history 
terrified her. 

Why should not -the child marry Randolph 
if: he loved: her?:. They wonld make, the 
handsomest couple ever seen in Ravenstone.! 

Sir Ralph’s objectiona would melt into air 
when he saw: the: sweet-faced, bride; while 
as to Mr. Fortesene; surely it jhe. had) been 
content to renounce his. daughter for fifteen 
years, her future could be no concern of hig? 

Enter through the French. windows .Ran- 
dolph Dougias, a smile on his handsome 
face,. which vanished as he caught sight, of 
Mrs, Cameron's troubled looks, 

**My cousin Mary, what's the matter?” 

“‘ Where is Ina?" ~ 

‘* Miss Fortescue-has been carried off by the 
Lady Rector. to give her opinion on the choice 
of boys for the Sunday-school treat. Bi a 
question J didn’t feel gratified ‘to decide I 
declined to go to the Rectory, and came here. 
What is the. matter?’ he repeated, kindly. 
‘* You were invisible when I called this,morn- 
ing, and now you look bothered.” 

He was nine-and-twenty, and had never 
had a trouble in bis Jife:beyond Sir Ralph's 
faculty for match-making; but he. was neither 
unsympathetic, nor unfeeling. He-believed 
all lonely women were fond of shaky invest- 





ments, and ascribed Mrs. Cameron’s eyes to 
the news that some bubble company in which 
she was interested had failed. 

“Ycu mustn't fret,” said Randolph, con. 
solingly. ‘I daresa are not so bad 
after all, Tell me ae it, and let me geo 


if I can’t do 
“ You!” exclaimed Mary Cameron, smiling 


yjin spite of herself, ‘‘ Why, Ran, it is ali 


about yous” 


4 
** Look oe him his father's 
letter, “ I got-thigthis: , 
Ran read it no. i 
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of his daughter, and have no other pupils, to 
make a handsome allowance for her. From 
the day Ina came here I have been paid five 
hundred a-year for her expenses.” 

It waa Ran’s turn to look éroubled now. 

“Then he is & rich man?” 

“T have no idea. This is not all, Ran. 
Read this note from him which came to- 
day.” 

Randolph's comment was prompt. 

‘*‘ He must have a spy in the village.” 

“But, Ran, what does.it mean? Will he 
take her away? It would belike losing a child 
of myown. And he’ is so hard and stern, I 
et the thought of her being in his 

wer |' 
sae Have you only seen him once?” 

* Only once.” 

“ And Ina?” 

‘Ina hag no recollection of him at all.” 

** What is his profession ?”’ 

“*T have no idea.” 

‘* He looked a gentleman.” 

‘Oh, yes, every inch ! Ina is notin the least 
like him, I suppose she takes after her 
mother.” 

* Alive?” 

“No; she died at Ina’s birth.” 

“That mi explain it. He can’s forgive 
the poor child for costing her mother’s life.” 

Mrs. Cameron shook her head. 

“Then he would be glad to think of her as 
married, which would free him of all reaponsi- 
bility. No, itis not that, And why does he 
talk of her living a life apart?” 

Randolph shook his head. 

“T don’t like it.” . 

Mrs. Cameron’s anxiety was all for I 

“ Tf he is unkind to her, Ran, it would break 
her heart !"’ 

‘*He shall never do that!” declared Ran- 
dolph, bravely. ‘‘If only Ina will consent 
she shall be my wife, and I will defend-her 
against all the fathers in the world!” 

Bat the widow shook her head. 

“ Think of Sir Ralph.” . 

“ His bark is worse than his bite!” replied 
the son affectionately, if a little disre 





fully. “He would never hold oat 
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st us. He has always wished for a 
re and where could he find a fairer, 
sweeter one than Ina?” f 

« You forget,” said Mrs. Cameron, hurriedly, 
tghe is bat nineteen. For two years her 
father has complete authority over her; and, 
to judge from his letter, would he be:likely to 
give his ane ?” " 

ooked grave. 

7" root ener rely 2 to-night. Don’t look 
so troubled, Cousin Mary. She may refase 
me, and then you will have no further trouble; 
pat if not,” and the young man’s eyes 
brightened, “ depend upon it, if my darling 
gives me a ray of hope, will win her in spite 
of all the fathers in the world! Why, if he 
saw we were in earnest, he would be: sure to 

ivein!” 
vd. You havs not seen him. I tell you, Ran, 
he looked as stern as iron !”’ 

“Ah! here comes Ina,” said Randolph, 
who had been looking from the window. “I 
shail go and meet her. I know she meant to 
pick some strawberries for tea. When you 
see me again, Cousin Mary, my fate will be 
decided ! "’ ; 

He came up with Ina just by the strawberry 


bedg. 

She was a strikingly pretty girl, and well- 
deserved the title given her by her admirers, 
of the ‘belle of Ravenstone.” Of medium 
height, a slight, willowy figare, she moved 
with perfect grace. Her brown hair had a 
golden, tint, as though the summer.sun had 
kissed it. Her face.had the prettiest wild- 
rose bloom, and her grey eyes were tender and 
full of intelligence, 

Bat one thing always struck keen ob- 
servers about Ina, Shehad come to Raven. 
stone-a child of four For fifteen years no. 
unkind word had ever been spoken to her, and 
yet there was at times an expression almost of 
dread upon her face. She seemed in abject 
terror of harsh treatment,:or in fear ‘of some 
danger imminent to her, unthonght of by all 
others. 

“ Ina.” :! 

She started. It was the firsstime Randolph 
had ever called her by her name. 


A deep blush dyed her cheeks, He took her : 


hand and drew her towards a rustic bench. 

“T want to talk to you, Ina, Child,-how 
eee ge Surely you are not afraid of 
me?’ 

“Qh, no, Bat——” 

“Never mind: the but,” said: Randolph, 


‘fondly. ‘“ Do you kaow what. I am.going to: 


teli you, Ina? Very soon I shail. have to 
leave Ravenstone.”’ 

Every trace of colour faded from her check. 

: Must youreally go? We-shall miss you 
60 ” 

“TI must, indeed, leave Ravenstone. Bat, 
Ina, if I have my will you shall not miss me, 
dear. I want you to come with me,” 

“To come with you” 

“ Asmy much-loved-wife! Ina, I can'é tell 
when I began to love you. Sweetheart, I am 
not good at speaking of-what iI feel; but.if 
you will only trust me.I think I can promise 
you shall be happy. I love:you-so 1 must be 
able to-win your heart in time,’’ 

“And I love you.” she -whispered. . ‘* Only 
I never guessed it tillithis moment:: Life has 
seemed quite different since I knew you!” 

* Then you-wiil beumine.?’’ 

Bat the question brought her back to every- 


day life. She remembered :the sad trouble | 


impressed on her from childhood. 
Not her ‘were amusements and gaiety, 
not for her: joy-or love. Her life was a 


marked one; her fate must be different) from: - 


that of the girls she saw around her. 

“T cannot; oh, I cannot!” 

“ And why 2” 

“Don’t you know?” she blashed, ‘ Hasn’t 
your cousin told you? ‘There is a great 
shadow on my life, and my future must al- 
waya be dark and lonely.. My father said so.’’ 

“Dear!” cried lolph,.-hotly, ‘‘ no hu- 
man being has the power to predict what an- 
Other’s futare will be; and the father who has 


“instead of by post. The old gentleman—he had 





neglected you for fifteen years has forfeited all | 
claim to your love and obedience. Oaly 
promise to be my wife, and leave me to deal 
with him.” 

She did not withdraw the little hand he had 
taken. She looked into his eyes with a world of 
sorrowful tenderness in her own. 

“ Bat it may bedisgrace. Have you thought 
of that? Before you came I used to puzzle; 
over my history very much. I wondered so, 
— could be the mystery that hung over 
me ” 

‘‘Té can be no disgrace of yours,” said Ran, 
firmly. ‘You are pure and good as an 
angel!” 

‘But my father. I never say it to Mrs. 
Cameron, she would not like it. BatI fancy 
sometimes he has done something very wrong, 
and he is always moving about for fear it 
should be found out.’’ 

“My darling, what shall I say to convince 
you? Listen, Ina! Were your father orimi- 
nal, even, if would not change my wishes! 
Nothing does change true love! Whatever | 
your father may be, Ina, it is you whom [| 
love, and his sins have nothing to do-with | 
you. It is not even as though you had passed 
your life at his side, and his training), and .in- 
finence could have left its mark upon your 
character! No! You have only to give: me 
your promise, dear, and the whole: world 
should not paré us. If Mr. Fortescue ia very 
angry he might prevent my seeing you for two 
years; but when once you are of age no 
father in the:world can hinder. our marriage !’’ 

The tittle fingers glidedinto his. Thesweet , 
voice whispered,— 

“ And you are sure ?—quite sure?” 

“T am certain, sweetheart, that I love you; 
and that I want you to be my wife.. Whatan | 
unbelieving little thing you are, Ina!”’ 

She trembled violently. 

I shall never forgive myself if I bring 
sorrow upon you! Ob, Mr. Douglas! if my 
lifelis really shadowed, have I a right to let 
yourtake: my promise?” 

“Too late!”’ said Ran,firmly. ‘ You have } 
given me your: promise, and I shall not let you | 
take it back, I can assure you. - You. belong; 
to me-now, Ina; only I’m afraid if Mr. 
Fortesoue is obdurate I cannot claim you for 
two years.”’ 

‘My father does not love me,” said Ina | 
slowly.’ So surely he would be giad to be free 
ofame? ” 

“Can you remember him?” 

“ Notin the least, I recollect my old nurse— 
who: brought me here—perfectly ; bat I have 
no remembrance of my father.” 

** And be has never been: to see you all the 
years you have lived ai Ravenstone?”’ 

“* Never once.” 

“Oan it be possible you know no more of 
him than that he is rich enough to provide 
liberally for your maintenance ?” 

Ina hesitated, 

‘‘ Mrs, Cameron wrote to him every year. | 
I wrote, too, once, but he never took any notice. | 
Once the banker sent the cheque by a clerk | 








white hair—said he was instructed to see me, 
and ask if there was anything I wished for. 
I told him I wanted to see my father, and he 
said. then my father was abroad, that he 
hardly ever came to England. I asked if he , 
worked very hard, and could never have a 
little holiday. ‘The old man smiled.as though I | 
had made a joke, and declared life was pretty 
well all holiday for ‘my father. I need never 
trouble about Ais working hard. There was no 
need for him to, sincs he had plenty of money 
without earning a penny.” 

‘« Then he is well 2?” 

‘I suppose so. I have often wanted to see 
him, and yet I shouldbe terrified at the 
thought.” 

“Why?” 

‘*T don't know.” 


word of kindness, never made a single inquiry 
after me. Oh, I grant,’ as she saw her lover 
about to interraps her, ‘‘ that he has provided 
for me ; but if he is so rich, money could ba no 
object. He got rid of all his. parental responsi- 
bilities by a stroke of his penonce a quarter,” 

* Bat Ina, you have probably been much 
happier and far better cared for with my 
cousin than if you had led an aimless, wander- 
ing life. with Mr, Fortescue all these fifteen 
years?” 

‘*Oh! Mes. Cameron has been as good to 
me as ifI had been her own child, and I love 
her dearly ; bat, Randolph, my father had no 
proof of this! Don’t you see she might have 
been a cruel, heartless, unprincipled woman! If 
she had, and had ill-treated me systematically 
all these years, my father would never have 
found it out!” 

She was right. Mr. Fortescue’s plan had 
been to get rid of his daughter until he wanted 
her ; he had shown not the slightest anxiety 
how she fared in the meanwhile. , 

“Dear,” said her lover simply, ‘‘ you have 
led a lonely life hitherto, but sunshine is 
coming for you now: my neglected little: love 
shall be the happiest wife in England.,’’ 

A servant came to call them in to tea. Ran 
led Ina up the garden path, through the 
French windows, to where Mrs. Cameron sat 
behind her pretty melon-shaped silver teapot. 

‘Cousin Mary,” said the young man gaily, 
“ you may leave me to answer Mr, Forteseue’s 
letter, for I have won my darling, and I will 
not be robbed of her by all the fathers in the 
world.”’ 

Mary Cameron kissed the girl she loved as 
her own with all a mother’s tenderness. 

‘* My dear,” she said, gently, ‘I hope you 
will be happy, and I feel I can trust you with 
Randolph. He is a Douglas, and they always 
had hearts of gold; but how I shall lookat 
you father I can’t thiak.” ° 

Bat her engagement, though only half-an- 
hour old, seemed to have given Ina Fortescue 
courage. 

‘‘ You know,” she observed quietly, “if my 
father wanted to decide my future he should 
have come toseeme. He has never taken any 
interest in me; what can it matter to him 
whether I am happy or not ?’’ 

Here poor Mrs. Cameron recollected the 
other side of the question, and the forcible 
objections of Sir Raiph Douglas, Baronet. 

‘Oh, dear! Randolph, there’s your father 
too, and I had quite forgotten all about him.” 

“TI will write to him to-night, and, Cousin 
Mary, can you give me Mr. Fortescue’s 
address ?” 

“No, I always write to his bankers, Messrs. 
Melville, in the city. I expect they know it.’’ 

“IT will call and inguire to-morrow. Hark! 
who can that be so late as this.” 

Ravenstone was a primitive place, and even 
on a June evening eight o'clock was not 
thought correct for visits ; besides, a carriage 
stood outside the gate of Violet Cottage, and 
the knock at the front door had been, as Mrs. 
Cameron ssid afterwards, loud: enough to 
wake the dead. 

Ina and her lover sat next each other, so it 
was natural that in her alarm her little: hand 
shoald glide into his, 

Mrs. Cameron went on mechanically pour- 
ing out the tea; but her fingers shook with a 
nervous fear. 

Enter the servant. 

‘A gentleman on business, ma’am. He is 
in the drawing-room. He would not give me 
his name, but said he was sure you wonld re- 
member him." 

Randolph offered to go in his cousin's stead, 
but this she would not permit. — 

‘I daresay it is only a man with a subscrip- 
tion list,” said the poor lady, bravely. ‘‘ They 
always make out they have come on important 
business till you actually are in the room.” 

Bat the widow felt uneasy. She. didinot 





Bat Mr. Douglas pressed the question. 

“‘ T think,” said Ina simply, ‘‘ he hates me.” ; 
‘My dearest ! Why?” 

“Tn all these years he has never cent mea, 


know what she expected, still less what she 
feared. She tarned the; handle of the draw- 
ing-room door with a jerk, and went in, to see 
a tall military man pacing up and down the 
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little room like some wild beast confined in a 
cage all too small for his restless energy. 

‘‘ Mrs, Cameron!" he exclaimed. “ I should 
have known youanywhere, The fifteen years 
which have passed since our last meeting 
have left no mark on you. I fear I am more 
changed. Wandering from one place to another 
tells on a man.” 

He was changed, but she knew him the 
moment she saw his eyes. The black hair 
was still unsilvered. There were one or two 
lines about the mouth, and the expression, 
once simply cold and stern, had nowsontething 
of sarcastic cynicism about it. But still he 
looked wonderfully young to have a daughter 
contemplating matrimony; and,in spite of 
her sympathy with the young lovers, Mra. 
Cameron felt a little grateful to her visitor 
when she remembered that for fifteen years he 
had sent her the by no means trifling sum of 
five hundred pounds. 

“Mr. Fortescue! Is it possible?” 

** Qaite possible that Iam here. Did you not 
expect me so soon? But, my dear lady, Iam 
not Mr. Fortescue. Within a day or so of our 
last meeting I succeeded my brother in the 
title. It seemed idle pride to ask you to change 
the inscription on your letters. Besides, I 
fancied, for my child’s sake, I had better keep 
the matter secret fora while. But I have been 
Lord — of Ardleigh Hall these fifteen 
years!’ - 

Lord Fortescue! She was nota toady. She 
came herself of good family ; witness her cousin 
Sir Ralph. But yet it was pleasant news to 
find her visitor was an English peer. Mrs. 
Cameron was but human ; to have a nobleman 
Visiting her in this unceremonious manner 
was passing sweet. 

— ag ap And to think I never 
gue it, en my pretty Ina, perhaps, 
has a title too?” eh ie 8 

He shook his head. 

‘She is the Honourable Ina Fortescue ; 
but there is no other title awaiting her. And 
now, Mrs. Cameron, may I ask for an account 
of your charge? You will confeas I have not 
fettered you with many demands or inquisi- 
torial visits. I laid down but three conditions 
for your guidance. I trust they have been ob- 
served.” 

You have been kindness itself, my lord; 
and I love your daughter dearly. I remember 
the conditions perfectly ; and I can say truly 
Miss Fortescue has never slept a night away 
from Ravenstone, nor accepted any invitation 
— my accompanying her since she came 

ere.” 

** Excellent |’ said the peer, gravely, “ But 
there were three conditions. Has the last been 
carried out? Have you taught Ina she was 
destined to lead a life apart, and must not ex- 
pect gaiety and amusement?” 

Mrs. Cameron's conscience smote her when 
os thought of in whose company she had left 

na. 

** I tried to,’’ she said, frankly ; “‘ but sweet- 
temperedas she is, your daughter possesses a 
firm will. Asa child she used to remonstrate, 
and Soe if she never asked you for amuse- 
ments but,earned them for herself, surely she 
could have them, As she grew up she often 
spoke of earning her own living.” 

‘* Heaven forbid!" 

‘* T always scorned the idea,’’ declared Mrs. 
Cameron. ‘My lord, I will tell yot frankly 
what I regard as the one flaw in your child's 
character. I have done my utmost to make 
her feel grateful for the liberal education and 

! le home you provided for her; but 
I failed entirely to make her appreciate the 
matter aright. Gentle and yielding in general, 
Ina yet has no dutiful respect for you. It is 
not my fault. But she has chosen to resent 
what she terms your long neglect of her, and I 
fear at first you will not find her the docile, 
affectionate darghter you may expect.” 
%,'‘ I expect nothing but that from her,’’ said 
Lord Fortescue, sadly. “She was born the 
child of sorrow, and until she is in her grave 
I shall hope for no comfort concerning her. 
Perhaps, dear madam, it was not fair to im- 





pose such a charge on you without giving you 
my fallest confidence, but, for the child’s sake, 
I was anxious you should be entirely unpre- 
jsdiced. You may have thought me harsh and 
unfatherly in my conduct to Ina in the rules 
I laid down for your guidanse >t her. 
You may have taken offence even at my letter, 


since I eve the ang gentleman to whose 
intimacy with my child I objected is a relation 
of your own.” 


“A very distant cousin,” admitted the 
widow, “the son and heir of Sir Ralph 
Douglas. My lord, indeed he isa husband any 
girl might be proud of, and he simply worships 

na !'5 

“Poor fellow! Poor fellow!” 

“You will not + them?” pleaded Mrs. 
Cameron. ‘ Indeed, my lord, I had no thought 
of betraying your confidence. Randolph is 
nearly thirty, and I looked on Ina as a child ; 
and though youare an English peer I do think 
Sir Ralph’s heir an alliance not unequal for 
your child!” 

‘* My dear lady,” said the peer, with unction, 
& suspicious dimness in his eyes, “Iam the 
last man in the world to be ambitious. I know 
the Douglas family well, and but for one 
mournfal circumstance would y welcome 
Mr. Randolph as a son-in-law; but I should 


be playing an unworthy part if, with my 
miserable secret, I suffered the match to go 
on ! » 


‘* Nothing will change his love!” declared 
Mrs. Cameron. ‘‘ Even if she were not Miss 
Fortescue he would be true to her!” 

‘* Not Miss Fortescue! What do you mean ?” 

‘Forgive me, but I knew there was a 
mystery, and I have fancied sometimes there 
might have been—by an accident—some flaw 
in the legality of your marriage. I mean,” 
she reddened with confusion, ‘that though 
your daughter, Ina, was not your heiress !"’ 

oz eniersiont. I os the — 
was natural, but it was ounded. I was 
married with every legal ation, and Ina 
is Miss Fortescue of i If anything 
hap) to my boy she would be my heiress!” 

“Your boy! I never dreamed Ina had a 
brother ! ”’ 

“A half-brother,” corrected Lord Fortescue. 
“I married again three years ago, chiefly that 
my title might not pass to my poor afflicted 
Ina—a girl who must never be wife or mother!” 


“But why?” sted Mrs. Cameron. 
“My lord, I may stupid, but I cannot 
understand.” ; 

“TI will plainly then, painfal as it 


may be. My first wife had been some time 
confined in a lunatic asylum, She quitted it 
the last time only three months before her 
child's birth. For generations the disease hag 
been in her family, and the first physicians in 
mental disorders have assured me Ina has the 
fatal taint in her blood. Sooner or later she 
will bea raving maniac!”  . 


CHAPTER II, 


Lovers never complain of the length of time 
they are left téte-d-téte, or it might have 
occurred to Randolph and Ina that Mrs. 
Cameron's maysterious visitor was detaining 
her unconscionably.- -When at last she came 
back to them, both were horrified by the aspect 
of her face. 

She looked like someone wh? has received 
a terrible shock. Her smile had fled, and 
pasa was an expression of troubled sympathy 
on ; 

‘‘ My dear,” she spoke to Ina, but she care- 
fally avoided meeting the girl's eyes, “‘ your 
father is waiting to see you.” 

**My father!’’ Ina blushed crimson with 
excitement at the news. ‘Is he really come 
at last?” 

“He is in the drawing-room. My dear, do 
not keep him waiting; you had better go at 
once,” 

But Mr. Douglas interposed. 

‘We will both go to him,” he answered, 
gravely, taking Ina’s little hand in his. 





——, 


“There can be no desire for a private inter. 
view between a father and child who have been 
_—— for fifteen years. It is better thas Mr, 

ortescue should understand that Ina hag 
promised herself to me.” 

“T have told him, Randolph,” said poor 
Mrs. Cameron; “and he has convinced me 
=a it can ao be. = pow aes I said? 

poor m! My darling ! But 
indeed you must forget each other. Lord 


Fortescue will not hear of your engagement "* 

“Lord Fortescue of Ardleigh !” exclaimed 
Randolph. ‘‘Do you mean that he is Ina’s 
father?” 

“Yes.” 

A curious smile crossed the young man’s 
face, but he said nothing, only held Ina’s hand 
more closely, and opening the door left Mrs. 
Cameron to her own reflections. 

They were not pleasant ones. Good, kind- 
hearted woman that she was, Mary Cameron 
reproached herself bitterly for not having 

the terrible certainty which threatened 


charge. 

Lord Fortescue had warned her so plainly 
his daughter was not as other girls, and yet 
she had suffered her to drift into an attach- 
ment which bid fair to blight two lives. 

‘‘He can never marry her,” thought the 
widow, sadly. ‘‘And the Douglases are 
faithfal unto death. He will go down to his 
grave unmarried, and his grand old name will 
be extinct.” 

Lord Fortescue was standing facing the 
door when the young couple entered. 

Any father might have been proud of the 
fair graceful girl who clung so timidly to her 
lover’s arm. Any man might have been glad 
to welcome such a son-in-law as Randolph 


pees Bat the expression on the peer's 
face had nothing of in it, 
‘* I wished to see Fortescue alone,” he 


said, coldly to Mr, Douglas. “I do not 
understand i “64 


your intrusion. 

“I have business with your ip I 
would rather not defer,” said Ran > 
——. ‘I love your daughter ; and I have 

promise to be my wife. Since you have 
neglected her utterly from aot 3-07 
that you have any moral claim to ide her 
future, but I am well aware the law requires 
“pees sanction to our union until she is of age. 
am here, Fortescue, to ask you for 
your daughter. My name and position are 
well known to you, since my father’s estate 
and Ardleigh join; in years gone by we and 
the last Lord Fortescue were sworn friends 
and comrades. I little dreamed when I met 
Ina that she was the niece of one my father 
regarded as a brother.” 

“ I thank you for the honour you offer my 
child,” said Lord Fortescue, slowly; ‘but £ 
beg unhesitatingly to decline your proposal. 
I shall never consent to your marrying my 
daughter.” ; 

You overrate your power,’”’ returned Ran- 
dolph, coldly. ‘For two years, I grant, it 
rests with you to part us; but when once she 
is of age not all fathers in the world can 
prevent Ina from becoming my wife!” 

Lord Fortescue smiled sadly, as though he 
would not be , however much provoked. 
Past eieteti nel beecenenis 

“ Your ven re 
for your things to be packed at once. I 
oe ors leave for London by the last train. 

¢ starts in an hour's time. you have any 
last preparations to make you had better 
attend to them at once.”’ 

She looked at her lover. He understood 
the mute appeal, and took her hand lovingly 
in his own 


“Tt is only for a little time, my darling. 
If only you will be true to me this miserable 
separation will soon , and I can claim 
you before all the world.” 


* You will write to me?” pleaded Ina. 

“If he does,” observed Lord Fortescue, “I 
shall make it my business to see you do not 
receive his letters. Do you think I am going 
to oy defied by my own child, rebellious 
gir ” 
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Her eyes flashed. She had plenty of spirit, 
in spite of her gentle . 

«| owe youno respect—no obedience! What 
have you ever done for me all these years? 
What claim have you on me?” 

“You talk folly,’’ said Fortescue, roughly. 
*‘Go to Mrs. Cameron. She will teach you 
your duty.” 

The two men were left alome. 

It was a strange position. Equals in point 
of family, their homes actually adjoining, it 
was yet their first actual meeting. 

Fortescue looked younger than his age, and 
might have taken anywhere under forty. 

Randolph, on the contrary, seemed older 
than his years, and so you would have taken 
the two more for rivals in love than a passion- 
ate suitor and the stern father of his choice. 

“My lord,’’ said Randolph, stiffly, ‘I 
await yourexplanation. You owe it to me to 
state your objections.” 

“ And if I refuse?” 

‘‘For your own oredit’s sake you will 
hardly do - The Hig oy world knows my 
position and prospects. In pocnnany consider. 
ations Iam a fair match for your daughter. 
There has always been a friendly intimacy 
between our families, and I defy you to point 
out any blot on my past life that justifies you 
in refusing me Ina." 

‘‘ I don’t refuse her to you personally,” said 
Fortescue, hurriedly. ‘“Were you a Duke 
my answer would the same. I do not 
intend the girl to marry.” 

“This is nonsense.” 

‘‘ Ask Mra, Cameron,” suggested Lord For. 
tescue. ‘I have given her my motives, and 
she approves them,” 

“ Impossible,” 

The peer shrugged his shoulders. 

‘Ask her. Iocan say no more. It is my 
belief when you have listened to your worthy 
cousin you will be completely of my opinion 
regarding Ina.” 

** Will you answer me one question, Lord 
Fortescue? Are you sending me away on the 
chance of a nobler son-in-law? ” 

“On pp doy no! My one desire for Ina, 
and has been for years, is that she should 
never marry!" 

The door opened and Ina entered, dressed in 
a travelling costume of soft grey; a velvet 
hat of the same shade rested on her fair hair; 
her eyes were red with crying, and Mrs. 
Cameron, who came with her, had much ado 
to restrain her sobs. 

“T shall miss her so terribly,” said the 
widow, aadly. ‘‘ You see she has been like my 
own child these fifteen years.” 

“Don’t cry,” whispered Ina. “I shall 
come back to you, dear. I shall not stay with 
Lord Fortescue a day after I am my own 
et omg 

‘Then how do you propose to support your- 
self, young lady?’ demanded her father, 
sharply; but Ina did not shrink even from 
that question. The timid girl seemed changed 
into a heroine. 

‘I have been carefully educated,” she said, 
gravely, “and I i others will be glad 
to learn from me, should not mind how 
hard I worked so that I was free.”’ 

“You will never aeed to work at all,” said 
Randolph, lovingly. “ The day the law makes 
you your own mistress we will be married.” 

She gave him one tefal glance from 
under her long ey ; then she looked 
sadly round the little room where she had 
spent so many happy years. 

‘I shall never forget it,” she said to Mrs. 
Cameron, “nor all your goodness to me. As 
re as I _ I ae ot one! dear Violet 

age, and m ildhood, 
day I will come bao? — 

She was gone. It had all happened £0 
quickly, Events bad followed each other so 
rapidly, from Sir Ralph's letter of vexation to 
Lord Fortescue’s abrupt a ance and 


terrible revelation, that poor Mra, Cameron 
Was quite overcome, She sank back in a low 
chair, and looked ready to faint. 

Randolph was as kind to her as possible, 





He ordered a cup of hot tea, and stood over 
her while she drank it. He waited till she 
had grown calmer and more like herself, and 
then he said gently enough, but in the tone of 
one who means to be answered,— 

‘Lord Fortescue referred me to you for 
an explanation. He said you knew the 
jena of his conduct about Ina, and approved 

em ” 

“I don’t,” said Mrs. Cameron, frankly. 
‘‘T mean I[ don’t approve them. He ought to 
have told me the truth fifteen years ago—net 
now, when it is too late.” 

“ Still you will tell it to me?’’ urged Ran. 

‘‘My dear, I can’é bear to! It has well- 
nigh curdled the blood in my veins, for I loved 
panes my own child, and it will break your 

‘I think not!” said Ran, simply. ‘‘ While 
Ina is well, and while she loves me, nothing 
else really matters!” 

Mrs. Cameron sobbed out the story, bit by 
bit, and Randolph listened, to her amazement, 
with a set, impenetrable face. 

‘*T don’t believe it!” he said at last. 

“ Randolph!” 

“It is too fall and too minute to be true,” 
said Mr. Douglas, slowly. ‘If that man had 
been telling you simple facts he would have 
contented himself with saying his wife died 
insane, and that there was a chance of Ina 
inheriting her malady. I fancy, Cousin Mary, 
had he said this much and no more I might 
have believed him! "’ 

ty But ee 

‘*But he has overdone it,’”’ retorted Ran- 
dolph, “by saying his wife was some time 
in an asylum, and that for generations and 
generations insanity had been in the family; 
also by declaring the first doctors of the day 
had declared Ina inherited the fatal disease. 
You know no doctors have seen seen her since 
she came to you. You have the old nurse’s 
word that she had the sole charge of Ina from 
the time she was six months old! Surely 
this convicts the father of falsehood! He 
declares he consulted the first specialists of 
the day, and they declared that Ina must 
infalliably go mad! Now, Cousin Mary, I 
don't believe physicians would pronounce such 
a doom on any creature they had never seen. 
It is out of the question they would give such 
@ verdict on an infant in arms; and, as we 
know, since she was six months’ old Ina has 
never been shown to any distinguished prac- 
titioner. I think we can laugh at her father’s 
fiction |’ 

Mrs. Cameron was very far from laughing. 

“ Such things are hereditary, Ran.” 

“I know; but as he has lied in one parti- 
cular he may in another.” 

‘* Bat what could be his object? ’’ 

“T don’t know,” said Randolph, slowly, 
‘*¢ but I mean to find out. I shall go home to- 
morrow and cross-question Sir Ralph.” 

‘*He will be as anxious to separate you as 
Lord Fortescue himself ! '’ 

“ IT think not.” 

‘* Remember his letter.” 

** He did not know that Ina was so dear to 
me then, nor had he heard her birth. Sir 
Ralph isa proud man; but even he would be 
content that I should marry Miss Fortesoue of 
Ardleigh. Strange I never dreamed, when we 
discussed Ina’s story, that she could belong to 
that family.” 

‘‘ Does your father know Lord Fortescue?” 

‘Not this man, but he and the last lord 
were like brothers, The Fortescues have 
rather a strange history. There were three 
brothers—this man is the youngest—and for 

ears no one thought they would ever marry. 

ord Fortescue died fifteen years ago; his 
second brother had been killed a few years 
before in an accident; so Ina’s father came 
into everything, and for ages it was a marvel 
to people generally that he did not marry.” 

“Bat he had married?’’ objected Mrs. 
Cameron. 

‘* He was a widower when he came into the 
property. You forget that.” 


“He never owned it. It is only three years | 


since his marriage was announced to an Italian 
actress. They have one child—a boy—but they 
never come near Ardleigh. My father was 
enraged when he heard of the match, and said 
it was the first mésalliance in the Fortescue 
family.” 

Mrs. Cameron looked bewildered. 

‘* Then who was Ina’s mother ?”’ 

Mr. Douglas shook his head. 

**T have no idea; but I am almost certain 
the marriage must have been kept secret. Now, 
in such a case, he could not have known much 
of his wife's history. To say madness was in 
= family for untold generations must be 

se.” 

“I can’t understand,’ said r Mrs. 
Cameron, quite bewildered. ‘ Lord Fortescue 
has spent enormous sums on Ina, and provided 
for her exactly as though she was his daughter, 
and now you seem to imply she is not.” 

‘* You wrong me. I have no hopeof proving 
she is not his child, only there isa mystery 
somewhere. Why should he want to keep her 
unmarried? Why should he invent (I feel 
sure it is an invention) such a cruel libel about 
her mother? What hashe to gain? Depend 
upon it there is something heavy at stake!” 

Mrs. Cameron shook her head. 

‘*On the contrary, he would gain if she 
married oe Her wants would never cost 
him another shilling, and would not interfere 
with his second family.’’ Then, after a pause, 
“* No, Randolph, it is terribly sad, and I can’t 
bear to think of it; but I fear the story is 
true, and that fearful doom really threatens 
our poor Ina.” 

“T have no pee with you!” oried 
Randolph. “ Did she ever show a sign of it? 
Did you ever meet a quieter, calmer creature ? 
Did you ever before associate clear serene grey 
eyes with mania? Was her conduct to-night, 
under a sudden and overwhelming shock, 
what you would expect from a mad woman?” 

“No. But—' 7 

“* Never mind the buts. Be your own kind 
self, Cousin Mary, and don’t believe evilof the 
girl you have reared for allthe fathers in the 
world. You will see Ina Mrs. Douglas yet!” 

Bat, in spite of the young man’s anxiety, he 
could sympathise with the widow's disappoint- 
ment, 

He knew that with Ina she had lost her in- 
come, and he asked her, quite kindly and 
thoughtfully, what she intended to do. 

Mrs. Cameron replied she had expected Ina’s 
recall for a long time, and had been saving to 
provide for the calamity. 

Violet Cottage and its furniture were her 
own—all that her husband had been able to 
leave her. She had carefully put by a quarter 
of her income ever since Ina came to her. 

This safely invested in railway stock pro- 
duced over a hundred a-year; so though it 
would be in a far humbler style than she had 
of late been used to, she hoped to be able to 
continue in her present house. 

*'T should like to stay at the Cottage,” she 
said, when Ran pressed her to come to his 
father's, at any rate, ona long visit. ‘‘ You 
and I don’t think alike about Lord Fortescue, 
Ran; but we both love Ina, and for her sake 
I would rather stay here.’ 

“For Ina’s sake?” repeated Mr. Douglas. 
“Why?” A 

‘*] don’t think she will be happy with her 
father,” said Mrs. Cameron, slowly, ‘And, 
gentle as she seems, she has a very strong 
will. I know she loves me, and I believe, 
Randolph, if anything drove her to leave her 
father, she would come straight back to me.” 

‘Do you think he would be unkind to her?” 

The widow hesitated. 

“I never did believe in stepmothers, Ran- 
dolph. The new wife may be quite a girl 
herself, and grudge Ina her place in the home. 
Besides, no doubt Lord Fortescue is wrap 
up in his second family, and Ina is sensitive. 
After being my first object all these years, it 
would come hard on the child to feel she was 
one too many.” 

‘I wish she would come back,” said Ran, 





gravely. “Cousin Mary, I know you won't 
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like to bear it, but I think I hate Lord For- 
tescue. He looked to me a man capable of any 
evil!’ 

Mr. Douglas was home in time for dinner 


the nextday. His father greeted him warmly, | 


but asked no questions. It was only when the 
cloth was removed, and the servants had left 
the two alone over their dessert that Sir Ralph 
said, gravely,— 

“ You are home very suddenly, my boy?” 

‘'T came to ask your help, sir,’ said Ran- 
dolph, frankly. ‘‘ I want to be married, and 
everything seems against mo.” 

* Not to your cousin's adopted child?” 

“To Lord Fortescue’s only daughter, who 
has been under Mary's charge for years.” 

Sir Ralph looked disturbed. 

‘*T always thought he married that girl. He 
denied it hard and fast at the time though.” 

“Who?” 

“She was an Cfficer’s daughter of good 
family, but poor enough to have’to earn her 
own bread twenty years ago. She was gover- 
ness at the Rectory, and she suddenly disap- 
peared, It was an open secret that Lord 
Fortescue—my old friend and comrade—had 
proposed to her, and been refused. Mrs, 
Allen, the rector’s wife, called him into her 
counsels; he spent money like water in the 
search, but no clus was ever fonnd.' Your 
mother had loved the girl dearly, though she 
had only known her a few months, and posi- 
tively refused to believe evil. of her; but the 
mystery was never solved. “Poor Fortescue 
himself taxsd Noel with it. He'was a hand- 
some fellow, and had been intimate with the 
Allens, bat he declared he was far too poor to 
marry anyone but an heiress.” 

* And you think.she was the present lord’s 
first wife, and the mother of my Ida?” 

Sir Ralph nodded his head. 

“Margaret Trevor was & beantiful girl, and, 
I believe, a good one. She left the Rectory 
with her lover, and I for one shall never believe 
she.was not his wife. I suspected Noel For- 
tescue at the time. When he cams into the 
title and.yéet kept single all these years I felt 
certain of it,”’ 

Randolph told‘his story, He ‘kept ~ back 
nothing. He pouted out‘his wrongs, his. Ipa‘s 
charms, and Lord Fortescue’s cruelty. . Sir 
Ralph looked bewildered. 

“T can't make it ont. I never liked Noel 
Fortescue. There was something underband 
about hint; but I don't see why he should hate 
his own child enough to invent sach cruel lies 
about her. I. begin to fear; my boy, we are 
mistaken, and he married someone who was 
really insane.”’ 

** Miss Trevor was noé so, you are sure of 
that?” 

The Baronet almost smiled. 

“She was the only.child of a brave officer 
whose family were famous for their conrage. 
Besides, ber whole life could be accounted for. 
From eight to eighteen she was at a. school 
for officers’ daughters ; she came straight from 
there to be Mrs, Allen's governess.” 

** And when did she leave?” 

“In the summer of ‘sixty-four.’ Jane, I 
think.” 

‘* And Ina was born in April of ‘ sixty-five.’” 

Sir Ralph looked troubled. 

** I can’t see the motive, Randolph. I don’t 
want to také Fortescue’s part, but men don’t 
sin like that without a motive. If he married 
Margaret Trevor there isno reason for his 
wanting to bring such an awfal charge against 
her memory. ‘The Fortescue estates are so 
strictly entailed that everything must go to 
his son. It would be far more to his advan- 
tage to see. the girl well married than have to 
save & scanty provision for her.” 

**Can you deséribe Miss Trevor?” 

__ ‘I never was good at describing people, but 
if you go to the Rectory, Mrs. Allen has a pic- 
ture of her. One of their friends was fond of 
drawing, and he painted Margaret as a pre- 
sent to his hostess. If does not do her justice, 
bat it will show you the style of woman that 
she was—the very least likely to go ont of 
her mind.” 





‘And then? I mean when I have satisfied 
myself—as I feel sure I* shall—that Miss 
Trevor became Fortescue’s wife and Ina's 
mother, what am I to do next?”’ 

** You can do-nothing until she is of age.” 

‘*T must /”: said’ Ran, breathlessly. ‘‘ Sir, 
do you think, if I knew he has‘forged such a 
cruel .ch , L: can be content to leave my 
darling in his keeping? He must have some 
powerful object’ to gain by making people be- 
lieve her mad.” 

* He ‘can’t have!” declared Sir Ralph. 
‘“‘T tell you he came into: immense wealth on 
his brother's death. My poor old friend left 
everything to go with the title, believing his 
favourite brother Garnet would succeed him, 
—as bravea soldier as ever donned a uniform. 
Garnet unhappily had died a few years before, 
and Fortescue always forgot to alter his will. 
Why, the funded™property alone must have 
been immense. Even if’ through her mother 
(though Margaret Trevorhad no rich relations) 
his daughter had come into a fortune, to keep 
it in his hands could’ be’no inducement to 
him. Why, the man is a ‘millionaire! ” 

‘‘ Have you ever seen Lady Fortesoue ?" 

“T called,” said Sir Rulphy slowly. “T felt 
bound to do that ‘much. She is a lovel 


‘creature, but quite beneath him in rank, 


should imagine her to ‘have been about the 
class of a ballet-dancer before he married her, 
As to an actress, that’s nontense! She hasn’t 
the education! She may have walked on the 
stage to make up a crowd; but acted, never ! 
ene not got fers ee iit eaves 

“Teuppose he is very fond of her?” 

“ Worships -her’ apparently, bat it’s an 
awful come down for the Fortesoues. She'll 
never be'able to’Hold her’own in the county.” 

“Do you think she will be kind to Ina?” 

*} should not liketo-say. She looked to 


Noel Fortesoue. She hated and’ feared him, 
she said, too muck for that.” 

“ Are you sure she was in earnest ? ” 

“Tan positive. Sir Ralph’ and I ‘always 
differed about this. He declares Noel Fortes. 
cue was the’cause of M ‘leaving me. 
I know ‘the poor-child hated’ him. Why, I 
have seen her tremble all over at his bare 
approach. She feated him’as an enemy.” 

twas then Randolph ' confided his story— 
his love for Ina, her lonely childhood and 
neglected youth, the strange rétarn of her 
father, his point-blank 'refasal tothe marriage, 
his crueltale of ‘her mother’s insanity. 

Mrs. Allen listened: spell-bound ; ‘but she 
did not seem in the least converted to Ran. 
dolph’s theory. 

“ T would believe any evil of Noe? Fortescue. 
It is not exactly the ‘right sentiment for a 
clergyman's wife; Mr.. Douglas ;*bat I think 
him capable of any crime!” 

Randolph sighed, 

* He seems to‘have no'‘love for’ his’ child, 
therefore “one*would’ have‘ thought “he ‘might 
have been glad’ to-bé frée'from’all care of her ; 
but she has ‘Margaret Trevor's face. Itell yon 
this picture could pass-as her likeness;‘and yet 
‘you, who knew thelady well, declare she hated 
— Fortesoue, and: would never be ‘his 
wife.” 

** Sho never was his wife! "-said Mrs. Allen, 
firmly. ‘Of that I am quite convinced; but 
what proof-have you thaf he is*your Ina’s 
father?” 

Randolph stared. . 

‘*He says 0. I never thought of donbt !” 

“ T doubt it very much |” said Mrs.-‘Allen, 
calmly. ‘Jf she is Margaret ‘Erevor's- child 
Lord Foriescus is not her father. On that 
point you maybe certain !”” 

as a how can FE find'out whether‘she is his 


mé to have’ temper; but she’s dévoted to her | child? 


own child. ‘They were only there a wesk, and 
then went om to Ellerslie; a new place he’s 
bought in Yorkshire.” 

Mr. Douglas-paid his visit at -the Reotory, 
and took the’ sweet ‘ bilver-haired: mistress of 
the ivy-covere? “honse into ‘his confidence. 
Mrs. Allen’ had never’ forzotten ‘the’ ‘sweet- 
faced girl ‘who, for a few months had been 
like dotph yoy to her. stede . 

Ra at gave no explanation, only 
said he much’ wished to see Miss ‘Trevor's 
Picture, as in his*travels he believed he had 
met with her child. 

Mrs. Allen’ produced the painting, a little 
faded, a little old-fashioned, but still distinct 
enough forthe lover to recognise a’ speaking 
likeness to Ina. 

‘* Heaven bless you, dear Mrs. Allen,” he 
said warmly. ‘‘ You have solved’my doubts, 
It is her very self!" 

The oldlady started. 

“Do you really mean Margaret left a 
daughter, and that’you- have seen her?” 

“I mean,” said Randolph, emiling, ‘‘I 
have lost my heart to ® creature who might 
have sat for this picture, an@ when I bring 
her home you will think you see-“Miss Trevor 
again.” 

oe Her name!’ cried Mra. Allen. “Oh, do 
tell'me who shsis! Iassure you the mystery 
of Margaret’s fate has been a trial to me for 
ears.” 
ms Her name is Ina Fortescue !” 

Mrs. Allen’s face changed. 

‘Then she is not Margaret's daughter.” 

‘© My fatherfeltsure she was. He said the 
present Lord Fortescue was a frequent visitor 
here, and an: open admirer of your lovely 
friend.” 

“The ‘three brothers visited here, and they 
all admired Margaret. The Oaptain came very 
seldom, for he lived mostly with his regiment 
in London. From the first I-saw it only 
rested ‘with Margaret to be Lady Fortescue. 
When she refused I asked her reason, and 
taxed her with preferring handsome Noel to 
his noble, generous brother. I shall never 
forgether reply. The tears came down her 
cheeks agsshe took my hand and assured me 
that come what might she wou!d never marry 


‘It wilt be a‘ ‘very’weary task,’ said: his 
friend, gravely, ‘‘ and will cost a good ‘deal of 
money. I see nothing for it‘but to employ a 
detective to find the certificate of Noel Fortes- 
cue’s marriage.” 

“ An@then ?” 

‘©Meanwhile, yourself search out the fate 
of Margaret Trevor. She left us ‘in Jane, 
+wenty yoars'ago; 80 I fear’ thé ‘clae will be 
hard to find.” 

And‘ you never heard frony her ?” 

‘*.Oaly onde. ' Three months’ later I had a 
letter from her, urging me not t¢ think her un- 
grateful. She was well andhappy. Herhus- 
band was the’ ridblest’ man I ever met, and 
when she could explain ‘their reasons for 
secrecy she was sure that weshould understand 
and approveof them. You see, Mr. Douglas, 
that settles the question. She'knew I dis- 
liked Noel Fortesoue—that nothing in the 
world would make me approve of her marry- 
ing him. ‘'Then‘the wording of the note seems 
to imply IE knew*her husband. “The Rector 
and I used to go over’ all the people who had 
visited here; but we never could hit on'‘one 
who oe needed to use such secrecy in 
marrying Margaret.’ 

“ You think,” said Randolph}'slowly, “the 
certificate of Noel Fortesone’s marriage’ will 
prove Margaret ‘Trevor’was not his wife. 
How, then,’‘shall'I account for her marvellous 
| resemblance to this picture ?”’ 

Mrs. Allen suriledanxiously. 

“ Find'the certificate of his marriage first— 
it probably took’ place sometime in’ ’sixty-six. 
When you bring me that I will give you my 
opinion.” 

Bat the stress she laid on the when gave Mr. 
Douglas the impression she thought he would 
find the search both long and difficult, 





CHAPTER «III, 


Ovten and often had ‘Ina pictured her first 
long journey. Again ‘and again she entreated 
Mrs. Cameron to write and get her father’s 
permission to take her to London or the sea- 





side. 
The girl had eagerly mapped out the scene, 
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The packing up, the delightfal bustle and 
novelty, the charm of waking up in some other 
apartment than her pretty little dimity-hung 
room at Vielet Cottage,.and now the reality 
bad come. She was.actually off on her travels, 
and she would gladly have bargained never to 
wish to leave Ravenstone if only she could 
have been back at her dearly-loved home with 
her kind, adopted mother. 

It seemed like a dream. A dark, foreign. 
looking man—evidently a valet—met them at 
the station, and took:all trouble off their 
hands. A compartment had been reserved, 
and when the train came up Ina was con- 
ducted to it. 

Her father sat opposite her. Karl, the valet, 
handed in‘ quite a sheaf of papers, a batket 
of frnit, a bag of cakes, and other trifles, 
Another moment, and they were off, the 
smooth-faced domestic informing his’ master 
they were due in London at five o'clock. 

The journey passed without much incident, 
and finally Ina found herself installed in her 
new home with her foreign stepmother at 
Ellerslie. No society was kept, and she would 
have been utterly’miserable bnt for the society 
of an old nurse, Janet, who-had known her 
mother. 

Ina started to her feet: when Janet told her 
this, and seized the woman's hand, and kissed 
it 


‘““My mother ! my déar; dead mother; whom 
Ihave never heard of ! Oh, Janet, only tell 
me something about her, and E will bless you.” 

“There's little enough to tell, Miss Ina, 
She was just like you, only—if you won't: be 
offended—brighter and prettier. She was a 
mere child when she married, and she died at 
twenty.” 

Ina looked atthe servant imploringly. 

a pete loved her?” an 

‘Her hus just-worehippe er, Miss 
= He loved the very ground she walked. 

in.” 

‘And yet he: hates me! ”-murmured:Ina; 
“ Strange he. should. have idolized. his. wife, 
7 ree not have one) kind feeling for: her 
c ” 

Perhaps Janet thought she had. said. too 
much, for she changed the subject abruptly. 

: “ on you know who's coming to-night, Misa 
na ” 

“Lady Fortescue’s unele,” 

‘Yes, the Signor Gabrielli, as theycall him. 
He's a celebrated. doctor in his.own country, 
Educated himself, for he was but the son of 
& peasant, and made himself a name. I didn't 
mean to like you, Miss Ina; but, somehow, 
youremind me of your mother, so I can’t. help 
giving you one word of warning—beware of 
Gabrielli.’ 

Ina started. 

“Bat why?” 

The nurse shook her head mysteriously. 

“‘Tcan say no more, Just those few words 
are enough to lose me my. place—beware of 
Gabrielli.”’ 

It seemed very strange, and. when Ina was 
presented to the gueet that evening she was 
even more bewildered. 

rhe Italian doctor was-an old man with 
silvery hair and a long beard, which gave 
him almost a P hcgem cma aspect. He spoke 
English flaently (there were people unkind 
enongh to say he had learned the language 
by working as a boy in.an Italian restaurant 
in the Strand, where-h@earned enough to 
pursue his medical studies). He was. un- 
deniably clever, his. face told, that ; but there 
was & glitter in his dark eyes keen observers 
did not like; and more than one of his English 
confréres had declared that, with all his talents 
and learning, there was.one thing Gabrielli 
could never teach himself—how to be a 
gentleman. 

Bat to Ina, with her mineteen years, her 
reverence for old age, and her delight at hear- 
ing kind words. in her own langaage, the 
Siguor seemed a very kind, fatherly old man. 

Janet must have been mistaken in telling 
her to beware of him.. Why, she almost loved 
him dearly; and had he been Lad y Fortescue’s 


| to discover.somethin 





father would willingly have given him the 
affectionate title of grandpapa. 

He sat next her at dinner, and talked to her 
a great deal. When.they joined the ladies in 
the drawing-room he went straight to-her 
side, his niece not seeming at all jealous. 

Ina did not. understand the warm. interest 
the Signor was pleased to take in her, nor his 
curiosity as to her life in England. His-kind- 
ness she fully appreciated, and when she went 
to bed that night it was with the opinion life 
at Ellerslie would ba much pleasanter during 
the. doctor's visit. 

Poor child ! 

In the smoking-room Lord Fortescue.and 
his uncle by marriage held a long and eager 
conversation after -the rest of the household 
had retired. .The.Signor's face was a-trifla 
less amiable than it-had been in the drawing. 
room, and Lord Fortescne’s was undeniabiy 


angry. 

“Ten thousand ds is an absurd price,” 
he said at last. ‘I think you presume on our 
relationship, Signor.” 

The Italian smiled-sardonically, 

‘‘But for the relationship I wonld not stir 
@ finger in the matter. You don't suppose I 
want to. help you, It is Paulina and her boy 
I think of. Anyway, that is my last word— 
ten thousand poundsingold.” ¢ 

**T call it preposterous.” 

‘Then you are at-liberty to refuse ii?” 

“You. know I can't do that. I am in a 
regular fix. I mast get you to help me or 
someone else.”’ 

“ Who may betray you to the other side?” 

‘“‘ After all,” said Fortesone, slowly, ‘‘ I be- 
lieve I could »defy discovery. Snapposing I 
relented, and enacted .the part of amiable 
father ? "’ 

“Too late,” 

“ How so?” 

‘The young. man’s suspicions are aroused, 
Lhad it from a secret agent of: my-own. Mr. 
Douglas is now in Tonics seeking 2. detective 
clever: enough to hant*up ithe. certificate of 
your marriage with Ina’s: mother.” 

“Tt will need a very clever detective.” 

The. doctor langhed. 

‘‘ Unquestionably ; but that does not lessen 
the danger. to yourself. I tell .you plainly, 

a. have made ® great mistake. It was a 

alse move altogether; proclaiming, yourself to 
those people as Fortescue of Ardieigh.”’ 

‘*T was so taken by surpricee I——” 

‘‘Precisely. Well, it's no use to talk over 
-past mistakes. The future is enough to 
-occupy you.” 

“‘ Rather too much.” ~ 

‘Not at all.. It's simple toa degree. Ten 
thousand down and safety secured, or — 
ruin!” 

“ You think, then——” 

“ I think, with my help,” suggested the wily 
doctor, ‘Mr. Randolph: Douglas will: be able 


to him than the certificate he is seeking.” 

“ Sarely you: would.not betray me?” 

“I must think of Panlina and -her.boy, I 
have no.children, and my niece is dear to me. 
It you refuse my conditions I shall go to the 
other side. Whatever they pay me will go to 
form a little provision for my injared 
darlings.” 

“* Gabrielli, I think you are fiend!” 

The doctor smiled. 

‘Tam not a fool, my friend. You have 
told me your secrets to. yourself; I in- 
tend.to use them for my own advantage.” 

“ Ten.thousand pounds! .And you are sure 
it could be. managed.” 

‘I am positive of it. . Money down, and no 
questions asked.” 

Ten minutes.of . breathless silence. Lord 
Fortescue paced. the. room like some wild 


He..stopped his frantic. walk abruptly in 
‘front of the-doctor. 

‘* You: shall. have the money to-morrow. 
Only, remember, whatever you dol desire to 
know nothing—nothing at ail.” 

“T shall respect your fatherly scruples. 





You may leave everything to me in perfect 
security. And now, my worthy nephew, as I 
have much to think of and arrange, and as it 
is getting late, I will wish you gdod-night.” 

He war gone. 

Lord Fortescue buried his face in his‘hands 
and ‘trembled. 

He was:not a good man. He had already 
broken his promise to the dead, and ‘cruelly 
wronged the living; but.even he shrank in 
horror from the step just taken. If “those 
who loved: Ina could only: have dreamed of 
the fate in store for her the morning’s.light 
would have found them at Ellerslie,no matter 
at what cost. 


CHAPTER IV., AND LAST. 


Ranporra Doveras went to London on his 
celf-imposed task full of hope and confidence. 
He knew the exact date of Ina's* birth, and 
had always understood her mother. died 
withia a year of her marriage. Thus he knew 
the year, and well-nigh the month, of 
the ceremony; and it seemed to him it 
must be easy to find the certificate, able as he 
was to offer a tempting reward for it. His 
father’s advice had been ‘short and to the 
point. ; 

‘Don't appear in it yourself, my boy. I 
know Noel Fortesone of..cld, and he’s a3 deep 
as any man yet born. If, you.stir in the 
search he will divine your motive, and do his 
best to baffle you.” 

So Mr. Donglas went straight to the family 
lawyers, backed ‘with a note from Sir Ralph, 
begging them to recommend him:some acute 
detective to make some important inquiries 
for a friend. 

Mr. Drummond, the ‘head of the-firm, who 
had known Randolph all’ his life,told him a 
certain. Silas Gee would suit him in all 
respects, and. hoped, in a kindly way, no 
trouble threatened his friend. 

Impelled to confidence, ee answered 
simply that he was engaged to married, 
and he desired to trace out his betrothed’s 
parentage on her mother’s side. 

Mr. Drummond smiled. 

“The father's is usually thought more 
important.” 

“There is no diffionlty there. She is the 
danghter of Lord Fortescue of Ardleigh, but 
he objects strangly.to her marrying me or 
anyone else.” 

Mr, Drummond looked inscrutable. 

** A clever man Lord Fortescue.” 

‘Do you know him? ” 4 

“Only as far as‘ having had to settle his 
his.debte in his younger days by his late 
brothér’s orders. I wonder at his objecting 
to such a suitor as you, Mr. Dotglas!” 

Randolph told. his story. ‘The lawyer 
listened with great, attention and shook his 


deal more useful | head 


ead. 
* Gee will find you the certificate if it’s to 
be had, Mr. Dongias, But I donbt the mar- 
riage.” 

Randolph finshed. 

“Do you mean Miss Trevor?” , 

““T saw her once when I was staying with 
your father,” said Mr. Drummond, “and I 
would not speak a word against her. Bat I 
don’t believe she ever married Noel Fortescue. 
Why, sir, she hated him. It was impossible for 
anyone who saw them together to doubt it. 
No, Mr. Donglas; Lord Fortescue may have 
deluded you by declaring his first wife died 
mad; but depend upon it that wife was not 
Margaret Trevor.” : 

Mr. Silas Gee called on Randotph. and duly 
received his instructions. _He seemed @ 
shrewd man of business, and declared there 
was ‘no difficulty in the matter. But still 
days parsed on, and he had nothing to report. 

Randolph began to grow orestfalien. Re- 
wards been offered far ‘and near for the 
missing certidcate ; advertisements had been 
inserted in all the papers for proofs of the 
marriage of Margaret Trevor, the ceremony 
taking place some time in "sixty-five. 
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Bat no answer came, and Randolph was 
beginning to lose hope—when more than a 
month after his leaving Violet Cottage—he re- 
ceived a peculiar note from Mr. Gee. 

‘On the scent at last. Will be with you to- 
morrow at five.” 

The hours of “to-morrow” dragged pain- 
fully to Randolph till five o'clock came ; then 
he heard the detective’s familiar knock, and 
was surprised, on saying ‘‘come in,” to see 
enter not only the stout, comfortable form of 
Mr. Gee himself, but a female figure closely 
veiled. 

“ This lady,” began the detective, affably, 
*‘ declines to give me any assistance unless I 
can assure her why you require the informa- 
tion. She claims to have been at Miss Ina’s 
marriage, and to have closed her eyes.” 

_“I was with her throughout her married 
life,” said the woman, quietly; “and, but 
for my being taken in by a villain, I should 
ave had the care of her child. I was very 
fond of Margaret Trevor, though I was only 
her servant. I’ve done her child harm enough 
already, and I don’t mean to do her any 
more. So, young man, unless you tell me 
plainly why you want information about Miss 
‘Trevor’s marriage, you'll get none from me.” 

She paused to take breath. 

Randolph looked at her closely. 

A more unprepossessing person it would 
have been hard to find, but she bore his 
scrutiny unmoved. 


**T want to discover the certificate of Miss 
Trevor's marriage, because I believe she was 
the mother of my future wife.” 

**I think you’re mistaken,” said the woman, 
coolly. ‘*She had only one daughter, and 
from all I hear, r girl!—she won't have a 
chance of marrying anyone.” 

** Are you alluding to Ina Fortescue?" 

‘‘And if Iam?” 

“ She is my betrothed wife. Lord Fortes. 
cue has only separated us fora time. §So.s00on 
as she is of age we shall be married.” 

The woman looked at him keenly. 

a "y lord refused his consent, didn’t he?” 

* Yes.” 

**On what plea?” 

‘* That her mother died insane.” 

The woman uttered a cry of horror. 

“‘T knew he wasa villain,” she said, bitterly, 
‘* He would injure the living cruelly to gain 
his ends; but I never thought he would tell 
cruel lies of the dead. Well, he should have 
trusted me entirely, and then maybe I’d have 
been true to him. Ishall not give you the 
certificate to-night, young man. I’ve a copy 
of it athome which I got years ago in case 
sach a thing were needed. I'll give you a 
piece of advice instead. Leave off troublin 
= Ina Fortescue’s mother, and think o: 

er.”’ 

** You are speaking wildly,” cried Randolph. 
‘* Heaven knows I think of her day and night ; 
but what power have I to remove her from her 
father’s care?” 

‘** She is not with her father,” 

Mr. Douglas started. 

‘“* Where is she?” 

“' Dead, perhaps,” said the woman, slowly. 
“It is nearly three weeks since she was taken 
away from Ellerslie.” 

White as death had grown the young 
lover's face. 

“As you are & woman, be merciful,” he 
pleaded. ‘“ Thinkof what she is to me!" 

“If you care for her take my advice. Don’t 
trouble yourself about certificates ; find your 
fiancée and marry her!” 

_ Randolph turned to the speaker with implor- 
ing eyes. 

‘* Where is she?” 

“How doI know? I tried to warn her, but 
she was such a child she would not see,” 

‘* For Heaven sake speak plainly!” 

‘*I¢ is libel if it’s overheard,” she said, 
slowly. “But you look true, and I’ll trust 
you. Ina Fortescue’s life stood between a bad 
man and vast wealth. He had not stuck at 
muh. Do you think he would let a elipof a 





and gave their names as the Senors Alvarez, 
hailing from Madrid, The two accidentally 
got into conversation with a doctor staying at 
the hotel, and inquired from him particalars 
of Gabrielli’s noted institution. The doctor 
lauded it to the skies as the most suitable re- 
treat for all afflicted persons—from the help- 
less imbecile or creature whose mind was en- 
feebled by old age, to the most violent maniac, 
He obligingly gave the Spaniards one of his 
telligently. ‘Man of great abilities. Has a|own cards, and declared that Senor Alvarez 
wonderful knack of relieving families of en- | would receive every consideration from his dis. 
cumbrances. No questions asked. Profound | tinguished friend Ga 
secrecy, and a living death behind the stone| It would have astonished him not a little 
walls of hisasylam. That’s his plan. Why, | could he have heard the conversation ketween 
sir,” and he turned to Douglas, “if anyone | the two strangers that night. 
has an interest in getting rid of your yo “JT shall ask to see the patients,” said 
a § she should never have been allowed) onglas, sadly, but what good will it do? 
within arms’ length of Gabrielli.” Even if she is there, how can I rescue her, 
‘He is a bachelor,” said Douglas's strange) when we have that woman's fearful warning 
visitor ; “and after his profession he cares}t bear in mind—that to alarm Gabrielli 
more for his niece than anything on earth. | might be to endanger my darling’s life!" 
That niece is Lord Portescue's wife. Silas Gee took the matter much more hope- 
Randolph shuddered. tall 
“ What am I to do?” oy ae ees oe Faas 
The detective was ready with his answer. Cheer up, sir,” he said, quietly. aint 
“ We'd better leave the search here and go heart never won fair lady. You ve got what 
to Italy ; but it's a forlornhope. Gabrielihas —— ae: Nye re _ : tell _ 
a deal of influence, and has accumulated an scenahauiis —— +0 a ameey 


ee Guat tu ihe Wtie eileen Weer he Onoe you fel ware the young ladys ther, tbe 
rest’s easy.” 


lives.” pot mer 
“ ” : ‘I wish I thought so.” 
You find her,” said the woman, in& more} | If worst comes to worst,” said Ges, 


feeling tone than she had yet spoken, “and , ; 
claim her as an English subject | That’syour Ti aates on Re na oe ieee 
course if you go openly to work, but I tell you won't object to. Then once within the walls 


am gel I shall learn ali the secrets, and it will go hard 


it's 
Silas Gee shook his head. ‘ : -~ = 
“That won't do. You say Lord Fortesoue with me if I can’t release Miss Fortescue ! 


girl ow him out of a noble property? Not 
he, I tell you!” 

Randolph's blood ran cold. 

** You think she is in danger?” 

The woman shrugged her shoulders. _ 

‘* Have you ever heard of the Signor Gabrielli, 

an Italian doctor?” 

Douglas shook his head, but Gee’s face 
brightened,— 

‘* Private asylum near Naples,” he said, in- 



































stands to gain a + deal by his daughter's Do las shuddered. 
i ‘I don’t know what I hope or fear. It 
Te nay, rat ad bone | Sa Gaba stay bes 
“ i | not a jelli’s may be at some 
He will gain safety, wealth and honour. | place of the same kind to which we have no 


“ Then,” said Gee, slowly, “‘ it will never do 
to alarm Gabrielli. There are so many ways 
in which he 4 procure freedom for his 
nephew by marriage. No, Mr. Douglas, we 
must have recourse to one of two 

bribery or stealth.” 

“Only let us set out!" cried Randolph, 
with feverish anxiety. ‘“ My woman, 
you must let me reward you. You have done 
better for us than if you had brought the 
certificate |” 

mM. nurse Janet—for she it was—shook her 


** When you have found Ina Fortescue and 
married her, send for me. I will give you the 
certificate then, and take any reward you offer 
me, but I won’t touch money till I know she 
is safe. I have wronged her Sa tcnan 
but I never dreamed her life would be in dan- 


Mr. Gee had been a good deal abroad in the 
course of his goer pee career, and as an 
artist Randolph had id several visits to 
Italy. He spoke the well, so that 
the two strangely-assorted companions were 
spared many of the inconveniences that often 
assail Englishmen travelling in foreign lands. 

The detective was urgent upon one point. 
They must both adopt a disguise before they 
started. 


‘* Bless you, sir, Silas Gee’s too well known 
not to be identified, even in Italy, and you 
yourself. Depend upon it, if her pa’s really 
entrusted your young lady to Signor Gabrielli, 
he’s given a pretty correct description of you, 
and told him to beware of you.” 

The result of this was that the two gentle- 
men who soon after their conversation reached 
Naples bore little resemblance to the pair who 
ies apperen iy father tei son; the| Douglas opened the conversation in Ttalian 

Ss were & $ ther and son; the uglas con AD ; 
former with white yr then, finding the dootor waa an able linguist, 
and feeble style, seemingly a little deficient in | begged to continue it in English, lest his 
intellect ; the latter, a g young officer, | father would gather its purport, and take 
dark enough for a Spaniard, with very fine|alarm. He said, briefly, the old gentleman was 
black beard and moustache—a distinguished | just eccentric enough to be a trouble, and he 
individual, who looked down on his infirm old | should be glad to have him safely housed. 
parent. Then came a haggling about terms, the 

They put up at the first hotel in Naples, | Signor demanding just double the lowest sum 


clue. My Ina, my fair-haired child, confined 
among lunatios—it is too awful !” 

It was not six weeks since he parted from 
his darling, but the tong. , and the 
terrible fears excited by Janet’s suggestions, 
made it seem like years to poor Randolph; 
and he was far from sharing the cheerful mood 
with which Mr. Silas Gee prepared for the 
long drive to the celebrated asylum. 

Lh an — ba as 

e house, enc! large grounds, stood 
among vineyards and olive groves. The 
scenery around was perfect, bat the iron 
gates, the high walls, told plainly that it was 


& prison. 

The doctor was at home, and the gentlemen 
were ushered into a large, lofty apartment to 
wait for him. ; 

Randolph went to the window, which, 
Italian fashion, on to a terrace. 

Looking out, he saw some of the patients 
wandering in the grounds. 

His heart-beats quickened, for among those 
sad prisoners he recognised his darling ; but, 
oh! how c’ from the Ina who had been 
the sunshine of Violet Cottage ! 
bodily sickness would not have 
given her that hopeless, dejected air. She 
seemed to him fading away just for want of 


hi 
"Bre longed to rush to her, and clasp her in 
his arms. 

He had almost started in pursuit, when 
Silas Gee pulled hitt abruptly back into the 
room, for great doctor had entered. 

If Gabrielli looked a he 
had an even more benign aspect at home. 

It was difficult to credit Janet's hints of his 
character in sight of his fatherly smile. 
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he meant to take, and having to come down 
dually. 

orThen the affectionate son desired a day or 

two to think over matters, and asked to see 

the establishment and the officials, and to learn 

the general routine and rules. : 

Gabrielli was all urbanity. His keepers 
were of excellent character, he declared, and 
noted for their even temper and conciliatory 
bearing towards their afflicted charges. 

They were mostly Italians. There was only 
one Englishwoman, and she was under notice 
to leave. It was entirely her own doing. She 
suited him admirably; but the monotony of 
the place tried her spirits. She had been there 
bat a short time—only six months. She was 
an immense favourite with the patients, but 
no increase of salary would persuade her to 


stay. 

rf Mrs. Temple is a lady!” volunteered 
Gabrielli, ‘‘ which most of my female atten- 
dants are not, She was in abject poverty, 
and the large salary I offered tempted her. I 
believe now her husband has obtained a good 
appointment at home, and can support her in 
comfort. I be sorry to lose her, but I 
can understand her wish to go.” 

She was presented to the Spanish gentleman 
in due form—a patient, sweet-faced woman of 
five or sixand. twenty, with a quiet air of com- 
mand, yet y gentle in voice and 
gesture. 

She stood at Ina Fortescue’s side, and 
Donglas, with a voice he strove to render 
calm, asked in Italian the particulars of that 
young lady's case. 

The Si shook his head. 

“A stery. An English girl of rank and 
fortune. Cure quite hopeless. Her delusion 
pobewn  pen- | gee ea whom she was 
separated against her wish.’ 
ann Randolph's heart yearned tewards 


She never raised her eyes as he passed. 
Oh! how it hurt him that he was forced to 
leave her there ! 

“Well?” 

The two irators were alone at their 
hotel, the door 


their sitting-room looked for 
precaution sake. 


Douglas spoke impatiently. 

“It will do,” said Gee, slowly. “ That 
woman, Mrs. Temple, suspects something; I 
saw it in her face. She may be leaving for 
the reason the Signor alleges, but she knows 
some of the secrets of the prison-house, and 
the knowledge tortures her. Write to her.’’ 

“ Bat what shall I say?” 

Gee had no mean intelligence. He took up 
@ pen, and dashed off a few lines,— 

‘The lover whose fiancée is detained in 
Signor Gabrielli’s keeping that others may 
possess hér fortune, implores Mrs. Temple to 
allow him a chance of speaking to her alone. 
If she has any pity for a fellow-countryman 
in great distress, she will make an - oe 


ment, Secrecy and res — 
The tients’ correspon ence at Signor 
Gabrielli’s t be under strict surveillance, 
but evidently no embargo was laid on that of 
the attendants, for by return of post “ Sefor 
Alvarez” received the following note,— 

“If you are indeed English I will meet 
you, Idine withan English clergyman, Mr. 
Melville, on Sunday. Call there at three, and 
——eom you. Anyone will tell you his 

- _——_ !" and ee. “Why, 
we were at college % § could have 
brought him here?" 

He called that very day. It was, indeed, 
his old college friend, who was spending some 
time in he on account of his wife’s health. 
He received Randolph warmly, and listened 
eagerly to his ag A 

“ Gabrielli is the cleverdst impostor. He 
contrives to hoodwink people somehow, but it 
pte makes 2 shudder oo of the 
poor creatures is keeping. now Hilda 
‘Temple well ; she was at en a with my wife. 
Though there were years between them Eva 
never forgets the protecting kindness shown 





= ~ = 


her by the ‘big girl’ when she was a tiny 
child, Itis quite true Mrs. Temple was in 
urgent need of money, or she would never 
have gone to Gabrielli. Her husband is better 
off now. In fact, the secret is safe with you. 
He owed a sum of money, and wasin fear of 
arrest herein Naples; he is rather idle, and 
was in debt on all hands. Gabrielli, who 
knows a true woman when he sees one, had 
an idea Hilda would be invaluable to him, and 
advanced the sum required to free Temple, on 
consideration of his wife’s services fer six 
months. We were away at the tims, or I 
need not say she should never have so sacri- 
ficed herself. Temple isa good fellow enough, 
but not equal to his wife. She is a gem of the 
Pe wry and if she helps you your cause is 

'e ” . 

Mrs. Temple met the two Englishmen with 
@ frankness which eh trust, and even 
without MelvilJe’s testimony Douglas would 
have had confidence in her; but when he 
spoke of Ina Fortescue her face grew pale. ° 

‘She is as sane as you or I!” said Mra. 
Temple, sadly, ‘‘and she is just eating her 
h away.” 

‘* She must be free!” 

‘“‘I doubt if she would welcome freedom. 
Oh! Mr. Douglas, they have deceived her 
cruelly. They declare her mother died mad, 
and that sooner or later she must inherit the 
malady. Do you know they have so worked 
on her generosity the poor child actually re- 
ag her imprisonment as a blessing, since it 

you from your troth |” 

‘* My life is worthless to me without her !’’ 
said Mr. Douglas. ‘‘I believe, myself, the 
whole story about the mother is a fraud in- 
vented by her father for his own ends. 
Mrs. Temple, only help me to free my dar- 
ling, and I will bless you all my days!” 

Hilda looked thoughtfal. 

** Do you know no escape from Gabrielli’s 
has ever been successful, The risk is ter- 
rible?” 

** T need not tell you money is no object !’’ 

“Money would be of ne avail on any of the 
attendants. I myself could connive at her 
leaving thehouse. We all possess pass-keys ; 
but then, what next? There are spies 
around!” 

Mrs. Melville,who had listened with breath- 
less interest, interposed. 

Will and I are going on a cruise in onr 
res next week. Hilda, it seems a wild idea, 

ut if yeu could but conceal Miss Fortescne’s 
flight for an hour all might be well. You 
know it is only two miles from Gabrielli’s 
to the coast, 

A boat could be there waiting to take her to 
the yacht. We would set sail with all speed, 
and surely pursuit would be evaded ! " 

Hilda Temple looked thoughtful. 

“ The risk is terrible !'’ she whispered. “I 
have seen one pray mer fagitive brought back 
triumphantly to Gabrielli’s, Eva, I think it 
would kill me to see another!’ 

“ Why should it fail?” protested Eva. ‘* A 
poor creature, trusting to their own powers, 
might fail; but, remember, J should be wait- 
ing in a carriage close to the garden gates, 
and we would drive at once to the boat; 
and once on board the t do you think 
we would give her up. Why, Will and I would 
be torn in pieces 1” 

Hilda Temple looked thoughtful, 

** You must write to Gabrielli, sir!" she 
said to Douglas, ‘‘arranging for your father 
to become an inmate of his establishment, 
Fix an hour for him to meet you at your 
hotel to settle the last details.. At that very 
hour havea carriage waiting as near as you 
can approach to the asylum without attracting 
notice, Arrange with the boatman to wait 
for you at the creek, and to make all haste to 
the yacht. I shall not raisethe alarm until I 
t you have it. I shall then send mes- 

to Naples to the Signor, who will be 
wai at the hotel, at your delay. 





Of course there is a certain risk, but I do 


* And you,” said Silas Gee, warmly. ‘“ Will 
suspicion fall on you, madam?” 

‘*My duties will be nominally over, so I 
hope not. Even if it does I can bear it better 
than the thought of leaving Ina in such a 
lace. Ican assure you the idea of parting 
rom her has been the one dark spot in my 
blissfal hopes of returning to England.” 
Money is useful in spite of the way some 
people try to scuff at its powers. The Melvilles 
were very rich, and their pleasure-yacht was 
@ first-class vessel, quite capable of sailing 
round the world had such a feat been necessary. 
Tobey had talked of a cruise for days, so there 
was nothing extraordinary in their starting 
rather hurriedly. 

Then Senor Alvarez paid his bill in fall, 
and then repaired to his friend’s house with 
his father. Two hours in retirement quite 
abolished the two Spaniards, and left in their 
stead the English detective and his young em- 
ployer. Both these went on board the yacht at 
Naples—for Mrs. Melville, with a womanly 
care-for Ina’s girlish diffidence, decided that 
she and her husband would be the friends who 
first greeted her on her escape. 

Hilda Temple, who understood how the poor 
girl’s tenderness for her lover had been worked 
on, told Ina nothing, but that she could not 
bear to leave her at Gabrielli’s, and so some 
tried friends of her own had offered to take her 
to England with them, and restore her to Mra. 
Cameron’s protection, 

Ina thanked her with tearfal eyes, 

‘* But Randolph,” she whispered, ‘think of 
him. He will never believe the doom that 
threatens me, and so my freedom will wreck 
his life." 

‘*Mre. Cameron is his own cousin,’ said 
Hilda, soothingly. ‘‘she will know how to 
take care of you, and yet not draw him into 
any marriage that would hurt him." 

Oh! the agony of Randolph’s suspense! 
Oh ! how he strained his eyes across the water 
to catch the first sight of the boat which 
would bring the Mel to the yacht! Oh! 
the rapture with which he saw his girlish love 
o— — stern, her hand locked in Mrs. 

elville’s 

He remembered Mrs. Temple's warning, 


all} that he must not appear to her too suddenly ; 


and so, though every fibre of his heart yearned 
towards her he went below, and waited with 
intense anxiety until Will came to him in his 
cabin with the news that the wind was favour- 
able, and the sails were spread, and all done 
to ensure their speedy passage. 

“She is terribly upset,” said the fyoung 

man, simply. “I have left Eva to 
socthe her; but, Douglas, take courage. I have 
seen plenty of people mentally afflicted, and I 
am sure that girl is as sane as I am." 

It was the sixth day after her esoape before 
Ina was well enough to come on deck. It had 
been deemed best to take a roundabout course 
so as to elude pursuit if the Signor discovered 
who had abducted his prisoner, so that they 
had actually gone no farther than the French 
coast when Ina, a faint colour in her thin 
cheeks, came towards Randolph on Mrs. Mel- 
ville’s arm. . 

That lady at once remembered something 
she had forgotten in the cabin, and went below, 
and so the lovers met alone. 

“My darling!’ said Randolph, wistfally, 
‘*how you must have suffered !’’ 

She tried to draw away her hand. 

* You don’t know !—yon haven’t heard !"’ 

“Dear, I know everything. It is you who 
have been deceived.” 

“But my mother?” 

“Your mother, dear, was a Miss Trevor, 
whom both my mts knew and admired. 
Before I left England, Ina, I saw the woman 
who had been with your mother throughout 
her married life, and she declared positively 
her mistress was as sane as she was. The 
slander was invented by Lord Fortescue.” 

** Bat why?” 

‘That I cannot tell you, sweetheart; bat I 
think we shall soon find out. The woman I 





think there is a hope of success.” 
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‘ou to England she would explain everything. 

y friend Mr. Melville is now on shore post- 

ing letters, summoning her and Mrs. Cameron 
to meet us at Plymouth,” 

“ Dear Mra. Cameron! HowI long to see 
her!” 

‘‘My father is coming too; and you must 
love him for my sake. Ina, if you knew allI 
suffered while your fate was a mystery!’ 

She shuddered. 

‘‘ Ellerslie was terrible! I was so afraid of 
my father; and no one else could speak a word 
of English, except Nello’s nurse, Janet.” 

Randolph started. 

“Was Janet kind to you?” 

‘‘T never liked her, but I think she meant 
to be good to me. She tried to warn me 
against Signor Gabrielli.” 

**T fancy, Ina, it is this Janet who gave me 
the clue. If so, I shall be gratefal to her all 
my days. Only fancy, child, but for her I 
should never have known what they had done 
with my darling! ” 

They reached Plymouth in due time, and 
found Sir Ralph Douglas and Mrs. Cameron 
waiting to greet them. The Melvilles would 
not land; they had left Italy in a great harry, 
‘and were forced to return as soon as they 
had seen Ina safely in the charge of her old 
friends. 

Sir-Ralph kissed his son’s choice with alla 
father’s fondness. 

“You are your mother’s image, my dear!” 
he said, simply ; ‘and she was.as good and 
true as my own dear wife. Never believe 
anyone who tells :ou otherwise.” 

ir Ralph had taken rooms for the whole 
party atan hotel. While Mrs. Cameron was 
exchanging confidences with. Ina the Baronet 
= his son took a stroll down the quaint old 
wn. 
“You must marry her out of hand, my boy. 
a farious. There are rewards 
r r apprehension in every newspaper. 
Whatever the man’s object. is in objecting 
to the' marriage his opposition is very 
uine.” 
“I desire nothing better than to make her 


my own at once,” said Ran, cheerfally ; “but * 


hagnot Janet come? I did not think she 
would dail me.” 

Nor did she. They found ther waiting: at 
the hotel on their return. She told them 
frankly she had injured Ina. Years ago she 
had accepted a heavy bribe from Noel Fortes: 
cue to keep silent while he committed a great 
wrong. She felé:no remorse’ until she: was 
face to face with Ina's fair, sweet girlish grace; 
then 'she determined; at any cost, she would 
come forward and befriend her. 

She was too late. It was announced at 
sae ae ‘Miss Fortesene was returning +o 

ré. Cameron under the escort of Si 
Gabrielli. 38 

Even Janet was taken in by ‘the fable. It 
was not till days afterwards that by listening 
at doors and other underhand means. she 
learned the truth. She told Randolph enough 
toput him on the right scent, but she kept 
back the strangest thing of all—the true 
motive for Noel Fortescue’s insisting to live 
apart. 

‘I meant to make terms with you,”’ said 
the woman, reluctantly, ‘and ¢ell my secret 
dear; but when I think of all she’s suffered, 
and how her lite itself might have been lost 
through my taking that man’s money” years 
ago to hold my tongue, why, I can’t ask for 
another bribe. I'll tell you the truth just for 
her sake, You've only to look at this, and 
you'll understand all that’s puzzled yon.” 

“ This” was.the certificate of a marri 
celebrated in Jane, ’sixty-five, between Garnet 
Fortescue, bachelor, and Margaret Trevor, 
spinster, atold S:. Pancras Ohurch, London. 
It conveyed no meaning to Randolph, but his 
re grasped the truth at once. 

“TI see it all. I knew Garnet admired her. 
but-he had seen s9 little of her Inever guessed 
it could be he who had wom her love; and*he 
was-eo fond:cf his brother, whom she had 


rejected, he would rather hide his happiness 
than wound Fortéscue’s feslings.”’ 

It was just as Sir Ralph said. Garnet 
Fortescue, the second brother, had wooed and 
won Margaret Trevor; but between him and 
Lord Fortescue (Sir Ralph’s: old comrade) 
was @ very tender union. Rather than appear 
as the peer's suscessfu! rival he kept his mar- 
riage seoret. His young wife died at their 
child’s birth. He meant then to make con- 
fession, but he put it off; and his death from 
an accident was too sudden for him to send 
for Lord Fortescue. To his brother Noel, 
who —— oe _ 1 bith, bensing 
the proofs of his little girl’s r 
him to take the child to fer elder uncle, and 
beg him to make fitting provision for her. 

Most misplaced confidence. Noel saw:in 
the baby a hated rival, Both title and estates 
were strictly entailed; but could descend in 
the female.tine.. The tiny, chiid stood between 
him and: immense wealth. .He could not 
bring himself, openly to harm her; but -he 
never revealed her existence to his brother, 
but put her out to nurse as his own child. 

Perhaps at the outset he did not mean. to 
really injure her meer Perhaps he 
thought of calling her his daughter. He 
only meant to defer her enjoying her inherit- 
ance until his own death, when; as his child, 
she would come in for all of which he had de- 

“prived ‘her, : 

‘But ‘alas! the’ secrets ‘of possession ‘were 
pleasant to him. He"grew in time to hate 
the child he had*wronged. 

When he married Paulina Gabrielli, and in 

; time had aston of his own,-he conceived the 
erusbidea of either imnmring the: orphan in 
a — asylum, or of helping her out of the 
world. . 

Sothe mystery of Ena Fortescue was:clear 
at last. Sir Ralph ‘himself ‘went »down 
to Ellerslie to summon Noel to disgorge his 
. -gotben 8. 

But ane thict had fied with his* wife and 
child, taking all the available money he could 

his’‘hands upon. 

opursuit wasevermado, Ina'sfriends de- 
elaved'she was-rich enough, and that.it would 
 betost labour to prosecute the fugitive. 

Garnet Fortescue's marriage was’ proved 
beyond dispute, and his daughter's birth. 

Gentle Mrs. Cameron wav installed at.Ard- 
leigh as chapesron..and ‘companion to -the 
young heiress, Lady Fortesoue. 

Batshe did not bear that title long. oRan- 
dolph -Douglas;*who had loved her: im the 
time of her obscurity, and through all ther 
troubles, was slower to urge his suit when he 
found how vast were her possessions. But 
Sir Ih, who. understood the girl's loving 
nature, ed hiewon, and told him he was 
casting aoruel slight on Ina by seeming to 
doubt her Jove, 

And:so, when the Christmas holly decked 
the village church, the beautiful young heiress 
gave her hand to the man who won her heart 
in the glad summertide at Violet Cottage. 

The Melvilles came from Italy to grace the 
ceremony, and be sure that a Temple 
‘wasnot absent. But the bride walked. down 
the aisle on her husband’s arm plain Mistress 
Douglas. 

Ina had resolutely refased to bear any title 
unshared by her ‘husband; and so before:her 
marriage she resigned’ the ‘Fortesoue: cy 
in favouriof her ‘first-born’ son, of if died 
childless in favour of her next-of-kin. 

This would have been ‘the uncle who’ so ill- 
use@vher ; but'we ure glad to say there is no 
chance of Noel Fortesone ever again: bearing 
thetitleshe once usurped, for at this moment 
there'is w long white-robed baby whois already 
saluted by the ‘villagers’ of Ardleigh: asthe’ 
‘young ‘Lord Fortescue, and who, in the eyes 
of al«Lady> Douglas (Sir Ralphonly: 
lived long’ enough” to greet his grandson), is’ 
already the most important member ‘of the 


rire, Cameron lives-at Avdleigh with: ber 
adopted daughter, and, in time to come, no 
doubt will delight that hopsful young noble- 
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man we have just alluded to with the stories 
of the perils of Ina Fortescue, and how she 
was ‘“ Rescvep sy Lovs.” 


[THE END. } 











FACETIA. 


A umnister, having some of his old sermons, 
was asked whathe had in his package. ‘ Dried 
tongue,"’ was the reply. 

*Goop gracious,” said the hen, when she 
‘discovered the porcelain egg in her nest, “ I 
shall be a bricklayer next.’’ 

Mama: ‘Don’t you think, Emma, you are 
getting a little too old to be playing with the 
boys so much?” Emma: “I know it; but the 
older I get the’ better I like*em.” 

“Berore we were married,” she sobbed, 
“ you would go ont with me anywhere.” “ Well, 
what of it?” “ Now I don’t believe you wonld 
even go to my funeral.” “Ah! wouldn't I, 
though !’ 

“Dors your. papa object to. my presence ?”’ 
he asked, dimidiy nb mpl his hat, as he 
fancied he heard a. footstep. ‘No, I don’t 
fancy he will,” came. the confident answer ; 
“ anyhow you can send them along and sorter 
try him.” 

‘‘Anp there any vacasicies in our ..sohool 
board at present, Mr. Plump?” ‘* Vacancies ? 
Well, I should say-there was, You jast attend 
one of their regular discussions, amd, if-you 
don’t make up your mind.there isn’t-one of 
them:but has a vacancy in his, upper story, 
then I'll miss my-' guess.” 

Acues: “ Mamma told ‘you»that you were 
not to go to Bessy’s‘house.’"Sally :. “ know she 
aid; but I couldn't help it.”.-Agnes: ‘ Corfldn't 
help it: why?” Sally: “ Because—be.cause 
‘Patan tempted me.” : “ Phen oo? 
should have put Satan‘ behind you.” » Sally: 
‘‘ T did—but—he pushed me.” 

Manacina Eprtor: “ Dabbs, ne ead 
‘on handed in this morning’‘was* & i 
Seas of work.” Sub-Hditor: *E'm-glad you 
like it, but I knew-it would -be*'a ited.” 
Managing Editor: There's oply one'thing I 
want to-criticise, “In copying iffrom Darwin, 
you made ‘evolution’ ‘revolution.’ You will 

Please’ be careful about this in thé future.” 

“Do you keep your books in double entry ?” 
“Yes.” ‘That takes more’ than: one~ book, 
don’t it?” “Oh yes; Several.” “Then I 
don’t keep mine t way. I only keep. one 
book!’ “Only one book! I don’t sée how you 

¢ along.’ “It’s enough for me.” ‘What 

ook is it?” ‘My pooket-book, I can always 
tell by a equint at that exactly how I stand.” 

“How much: will your. new schoel-books 
cost, Johnny 2?” - asked: his. father. Johnny 
calonlates #0. himself, sotto voce. ‘Lemme 
see; half-a-crown for. the single.beoks, three 
shillings for a new ’rithmetic, four shillings 
for a jography, two shillings for a-ball, shree 


{shillings for a new bat,.and a-sbilling for 


sweets.’ Then out loudsays, ‘Bout fifteen 
shillings!” 

Miss Ciara: ‘Gan you call the names of 
the different. stars. and constellations, Mr. 
BHeatherly?" Featherly: ‘*Ob, «yes. There 
is the North Starrand the Evening Star, and 
the Great Bear, and the Little Dipper; and the 
Milky Way, and all'the'rest. Oh; yes.” Miss 
Clara: ‘ The Great Bear is called Ursa.Major, 
is it not?’ Featherly: “ Obj-yow meando | 
know their botanical names? I’m ashamed to 
confess I donot.” Oe 

“Wert, Ethelinda ‘De Wiggs, I t see 
how you could go ‘and engage’y ourself to ‘that 
old Simpkins. Why, he hasn't w tooth: in his 
‘head,” exclaimed Miss Wiggs’s dearest friend, 
when'she heard of the engagement. “ Well, 
hdear,”> was the “reply, you ‘mustn't-be too 
hard on him on that account, for:he-was borp 
that way.” “Was he? I didn't: knowctbat, 
or I-wouldn’t have said enything about it,’ 





was the sympathetic response. 
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SOCIETY. 


xz of the principal “ points” in the really 
imposing soene presented by the Grand Hail 
of the Glasgow Exhibition when Her Majesty 
entered it, was the famous ‘‘ Royal Company 
of Archers,” who were stationed, as the 
Queen’s rightful body-guard, on the steps of 
the throne. Their dress is really picturesque, 
a rich deep green with sober trimmings, and 
a single eagle’s feather sticking out of the 
green bonuet—while each archer carries a 
bow and a sheaf of arrows. The Duke of 
Buccleugh and the Earl of Stair, Junior Gold 
Stick and Silver Stick in Waiting, were in 
command of thie body. Standing close behind 
the throne was an archer holding a velvet 
cushion, in which lay three golden arrows, 
according to the ancient custom. 

Qurrz lately, so it is said, the nurse of the 
young potentate of the Peninsula (Alphonso 
XIII.) was informed that very shortly her 
services would no longer be required; but, 
preferring her estate of semi-splendour, and 
having conceived a greater affection for ‘the 
young Monarch than for her own childten, 
she managed to teach the Royal baby to pro- 
claim his determined opposition to her 
departure. So pronounced are his opinions 
on the matter, evinced in various. ways which 
mothers will readily understand, that .the 
nurse is to stop, and thus another spoiled 
child has been added to the list, 

Or all. men King Christian IX. of Den- 
mark is the most unaffected, and the most 
easy of access; and when one has been pre- 
sented to His Majesty, it ia more than likely 
that on the following day, one of the two- big 
dogs which ever accompany hinrin his diurnal 
and pedestrian rambles through Copenhagen 
will run up against you,and that you will hear a 
cheery, but rather‘guttural voice wishing-you 
good-morning, and” informing ‘you’ 'that ‘he 
intends.asking you to:the Palate in a day” or 
two. Nobody in Copenhagen thinks: of bow- 
ing to the King in the stréets, as is customary 
in most contitries to bow ‘tothe: Sovercign— 
although of course all those: who. know 
personaly«salute him ; and he lounges about 
almost unnoticed in the streets’of his ‘capital. 
In most cases, indeed, ‘the-approach of the 
two Ceier aaa alone give any) 
inti f the’ Royal presence. 1 

—_— IT.of Germany, says Modern Society, 
ig occupy en: apartment. in the Quirinal 
on his visit to Rome, of whieh the ainoeee 
recovered with a magnificent tapestry, which 
was: brought to Italy: by Christina. of France, 
the consort of Victor Amadeus I. New and 
costly farnitare is slso being put in this and, 
other apartments, and the’ tions are’ 
all on'the same splendid. seale. Tapestry: is! 
one of the special adornments of the Qairinal ; | 
the rooms appropriated to Hambert. and’ 
Margherita are hung with the famous Gobe- 
lins, which were for years: mislaid, and were’ 
fished out of their obscurity in tome corner of 
the Palace at Turin by the Marquis de Villa- 
marino, nob many years ago, 

Mr. Exxiot, eldest son of the late Sir 
Walter Elliot, was recently married to Miss 
Emily Grace Gethin, youngest daughter of 
Mr, William St. Lawrence Gethin, at the 
Cathedral Church of St: Nicholas, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. The bride was attired ‘in a dress of 
rich ivory Dacheese satin, with Court train; 
the petticoat was covered with beanutifal 
ee ee with the bodice trim- 
mings robings.on the train, was the gift 
of Lady Elliot; the train was finished on 
full roche of tulle, and the edge of the petti- 
coat with a heavy-eatin ruche ;'the lace “was 
caught by clasters ‘of orange blossoms ; faille 
veil reaching to end of train, and orange spray 
in the hair ; the bouquet was the bridegroom's 
gift; ornaments, pearls, pearl necklace, the 
gift of Lady Eliott ; peor! bracelet, the gift of 
Dowager Countess of Glasgow, and bangles. 
The bridesmaids’ dresses were white China 
silk, made with fall round draped skirts, and 
long green sashes, 





STATISTICS. 


Tue City Directory estimates the popula- 
tion of New York to be 1,676140, while the 
latest estimates of the Board of Health place 
i¢at 1524291. It is safe to assume that the 
population is at least 1,600 000. 

M, Gervars, a French authority, says there 

bare men capable of bearing arms: in Germany, 
5,000,000; in France, 4,500,000; in Austria- 
Hungary, 1800,000; in Italy, 2,000,000; in 
England, 800,000; in Rassia, 6,000,000; and 
all the -other. Huropean States, 4 000,000. 
That gives a total of 24100,000. Of that 
number, 10,000,000 are trained soldiers. 

Or the present very limited namber of high 
stations for making meteorological observa- 
tions there are only two in Europe which 
exceed 3,000-mneters in height,’ being about 
10,000 and 11,000 fest respectively, Among 
those in the United States is Pike's Peak, 
which bas an altitude of 14/100 feet, exceed- 
ing thus, by more than 3000 feet, any in 
Europe. These great heights are much more 
accessible in America than.in Europe, there 
being five in America where 11,000 feet or 
more is reached by railroads built for facilita- 
ting mining work; the highest of these in 
North America is Mount Lincoln, in Colorado, 
the mining works on which are 14 297 feet 
above the sea, and htre is a meteorological 
station conducted by Harvard College. An- 
other station is placed part way up the 
mountain, at a height’of 13,500 feet. In the 
Andes range, in Peru; continuous meteoro- 
logical observations are also carried on, the 
loftiest point for this purpose being 14,300 
feet above the sea, 





GEMS. 


As fate is inexorable, and not to be moved 
with tears. or , an exeess of 
sorrow is’ as foolish*as® profase laughter ; 
while on. the Other hand, not to mourn at 
all is insensibility. 

Tae reading of romances will always be 
the favourite amusement of women; the old 
Perjeneed par i teoall: what: they have ar 
peri ;-the : young to anticipate what 
they wish to ‘experience. , 

Wuen classes-are exasperated against each 
-other: the peace of the world is always kept 
by striking ‘a new note.’ Instantly the units 
part and form a new ofder, and those who 
‘are Opposed are now Bide’ by side, 

. A man maybe a:miser of his wealth; he 
may tie-up bis talert in a*napkin ; he may 
fhug himself in his reputation; but he is 
-always generous in: his: love. Love cannot 
-aey-at home;-a'man cannot keep it to 
himeelf, Like light, it is constantly travel- 
ling. A man mivet’spend it, must give it 
away. 





_SOUSEHOLD “TREASURES. 


— 


Loyoxu Caxz.— One, quart.of flour, two tea- 


spoonfals. of er mixed in dry; 
beat half: a-pound of butter, three- 
fourths of a pound’of ‘sngar, ‘three eggs, one- 
half pound of ocurrants,.one pint of sweet milk 


flavoured \With«lemon or’spice ; mix all to- 
‘gether well;-and bate immediately. 
-Bromep Tomators.—Select large, firm 
tomatoes, and do not peel them. Slice half 
an inch thick; and-broil on an oyster gridiron. 
A few minutes’ will suffice tocook them. Have 
in w small bowl some hot butter, sea- 
with salt and. pepper, and a very little 
sugar;and ‘half a ‘teaspoonful of made mus- 
dip shal dove in Shi caisiara, and lay apes 
bid mixtare,.an upon 
the serving dish. When all are dished, heat 
to a boil what remains of the butter dressing, 





and pour over the whole. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tuts life is like a bale of silk on a loom, 
that winds itself up as fast as if is woven. 
You do not know what the figure is until it 
has been taken off and unrolled; then you 
begin to see what it is. This life weaves; the 
other life reveals. 

Tux delights of thought, of truth, of work, 
and of well-doing will not descend upon us 
like the dew upon the flower without effort 
of our own. Labour, perseverance, self- 
devia), fortitude, watchfulness, are the ele- 
ments out of which this kind of joy is formed. 


Ix A Grerx Facrory.—From the churches 
our host took us to inspect an olive oil factory, 
of which there are several in Pyrghi, so that 
the stream which’ waters the village is brown 
with olive juice, like waters tinged by peat in 
an Irish bog. Here they use no machinery or 
modern appliances in preszing the oil, merely 
the old primitive wooden press. Women, or 
sometimes mules, walk round and round, re- 
volving a wheel which crushes the olives; in 
thie condition they put them into sacks and 
then into that ‘‘black-faced heifer which 
devours oak-wood,” as the Chiotes, in their 
figurative way, are wont to describe their 
ovens. The sacks are then placed one over 
the other in the press, and two men turn @ 
post which pulls a rope, which drags a stick, 
which tightens the press, and the oil oozes 
into the receptacle prepared for it, with water 
inside. The oil and water, of course, do not 
amalgamate, the dregs sink to the bottom, and 
the pure oil flows into jars prepared for it. 
It is impossible to realize the affection the 
people have for olives in a purely olive-grow- 
ing country. ‘An olive with a kernel gives & 
boot to a man,’’ is a true adage with them. It 
is the principal fattening and sustaining food 
in a cOuntry where hardly any meat is eaten. 
It takes the place of the potato in Ireland, and 
on the olive crop depends the welfare of many. 
An olive yard is presented to the church by 
way of glebe, and the peasants’ collect on a 
‘stated day to gather these sacred olives, which 
they buy from the church, and always at the 
highest market value. 


Tue Cuanm or New Zeataxp.—New Zealand 
has the very extraordinary property of caua- 
ing all who-have once set foot on her shores 
to pass beneath the indescribable spell of her 
witchery. I never met anyone who, having 
tasted life in his new island home, would con- 
sent to change his abode. Switzerland has 
loftier peaks and fairer towns; Tyrol may 
boast prettier outlines; Scotland has her 
classic heather and her brown hillsides; Nor- 
way, historic memories that linger in her 
winding fiords; but having gazed at and 
fancied mytelf.in love with each of these 
sirens ‘in tern, I am ever drawn back to my 
ideal beanty, New Zealand, Nature does not 
often play the prodigal: to New Zealand she 
has given all her charms, and keeps them 
fresh and imperiously beautiful as Cieopatra’s. 
In no other country bas she'set.down tower- 
ing mountains beside profound fiords, and 
backed tho scene by dense forests sloping 
down on the other side of the range into fertile 
pestares. In no other spot does’she find so 
deft a tiring woman as in the climate of New 
Zealand, who loves to exhibit-her mistress in 
an atmosphere of blue relieved by a- carpet of 
brownish green. I am quite aware'that this 
collocation of ‘colours ought’ to souhd hideous 
and repulsive in the last degrees, but I am 
certain that those who, like the author of 
“« Erewhon,” have lived in New Zealand till 
they have learned to catch the spirit of her 
scenery, will bear me out that ‘the effect is 

ing ‘beautifal. Then, was’ there ‘ever a 
fand of streams 60 crystal pure, which chal- 
lenge you to count every pebble: that lies 
beneath ‘their arrowy current ? And is there 
not an unspeakable charm in. finding ‘one’s 
self among asea of snow or of cloud-ca 





mages many unnamed, and most eo 
y man? 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


May.—We cannot give addresses. You will find what 
you want in the “ Post Office Directory.” 


Parrexce —1, Try a little ether or methylated spirits 
greatly diluted. 2. Nut brown; very fine texture. 3. 


Fair. 


Lavurs.—We must regretfully decline to prophesy as 
regards the weather, which this year is more than ordi- 
varily fickle, 

E. A.—If engaged, yes ; if not engaged, no—unless he 
wishes to put on the golden fetters, and intends soon to 
be clanking them at his fair captor’s feet. 


Rk. H. C.—You were quite right. The word emigrant 
means simply any person who goes out of the country to 
another, whether man, woman, or d. 

K. L.—It might be in violation of strict etiquette to 
maake the uest in question, but under the circum- 
stances s' it would not be absolutely improper. 


“‘ DrevTscHLAND.”—The gentleman in England should 
undoubtedly wait till the lady recognizes him in the 
street before raising his hat, unless a very old friend. 

C. E, G.—No doubt your friends will be highly pleased 
with the sentiments expressed in your poem, but it is 
uot, in our judgment, up to the standard of publication. 

F. F.—Your views are correct ; and the probability is 
that the ‘ community ” is merely having a little fun at 
scurexpense. Get married, and take the consequences. 

W. M. T.—You should not hesitate in consulting your 
wife on business affairs. You could not select a better 
counsellor—one who is more deeply interested in your 
welfare, 

Inexe.—l. You had better not tamper with them. 
‘The scars left would be more unsightly than the things 


themselves. 2, The simplest and dentifrice is pre- 
pared chalk. 
G. T. M.—There are nine navy in the United 


States, situated. at Brooklyn, lestown, Gosport, 
Kittery, League Island, Mare Island, New London (un- 
‘finished), Pensacola, and Washington. 


L. M.—You can only wait for age to cure it. As you 
grow older, you will grow less -conacious, and the 
blood will gradually cease its rush to your cheeks, 
when a girl comes within your je of conversion. 


Dora.—A girl sixteen years of age 
ordinarily considered too young to ‘‘ keep company,” 
but it is difficult to generalize about such amatter. A 
good deal depends on the character and temperament of 
‘the individual in question, and what her parents say 
about it. 

K. T. T.—Hoarseness can be removed tempo: by 
dissolving in the mouth a small piece of borax, about 
the size of a green pea, or about three-fourths of a 
grain, and slowly s' wing it. It produces a profuse 
vecretion of saliva, and affords relief, Good for singers 
or speakers, 

Soca sTes,—Yours is certainly a hard case, We should 
think that your best plan would be to apply to some of 
the landed gentry in the neighbourhood who would be 
able to give you some tuition to do, or ence. 
Cletkships at present are very difficult to o , as the 
market is greatly overstock 


C. C.—There can be but one opinion as to the repre- 
hensibleness of such conduct as you say your friend is 
guilty of ; and you should make it the ground ofa rup- 
ture in your acquaintance with him. If he practices 
such despicable deception on two women who have 
trusted him, he is not capable of an honourable friend- 
sip either with man or woman. 


D. N.—1. Bulwer Lytton's first nevel, “Falkland,” 
was published anonymously, and the authorship of his 
play of ‘ Richelieu” was not acknowledged by him 
until it had “4p @ great success. 2. Gereral Bulwer 
died while his son Edward was young, and he was 
brought up by his mother, Elizabeth Barbara Lytton, 
sole heiress of the Knebworth estates. 8. Edward was 
the youngest son. 


E, A. J.—Angostura bark is the bark of a South 
American tree, growing on the Orinoco River, and 
especially on the Caroni, Venezuela. It has a peculiar 
and disagreeable smell when fresh, and a bitter and 
slightly aromatic taste. It is sometimes used in medi- 
cine as anaromatic tonic. By the natives it is employed 
to intoxicate fish. In England it is used for the well- 
known “ bitters.” 


Cc. B. J.—Benjamin Franklin Butler was born at 
Deerfield, New Hampshire, U.S , November 5, 1818. At 
the time of President Lincoln’s call for in April, 
1861, he held the commission of brigadiengenereh of 
militia, and on the 17th of that month he marched to 
Annapolis with the 8th Massachusetts ent. It 
was subsequently that he was transferred to the com- 
mand of Fortress Monroe. 


Rowatp.—Lake of Constance is a lake in Central 
Europe, and forms a common centre in which Switzer- 
land and the territories of Baden, Wurtemburg, Bavaria, 
and Austria meet, The Rhine enters the lake at Rhein- 
eck, at its south-east extremity, and leaves it at Stein, 
at its north-west termination. Lake of Constance is 
subject to sudden risings, the source of which is un- 
known. The waters are of a dark-green hue and very 
clear. It freezes in severe winters only. Steamers ply 
on the lake between Constance and vallows 
shores. lts greatest breadth is about 9 les; length, 


40 miles ; greatest depth, 964 feet ; heigh - 
level, 1,289 feet. a 








F. B. B.—The nearest of kin of the deceased person is 
entitled to administer the estate, if there is no valid 
objection to him or her rendering the appointment im- 

roper. The estate can be distributed just as if the 
eirs or legatees were all adults, and the surrogate may 
appoint some other person than the father as 

the minors, if he is of the opinion that the father is 
unfit to execute the trust. 


M. E.—The effect of velvet is good in absorbing the 
light and massing the shadows, Plush, on the contrary, 
is thic’ Yet wey All rough materials add to the 
size and breadth of the figure, and eonsequently only 
those with a smooth surface should be chosen by the 
stout and tall, leaving the others for people who need 
both breadth and length. Plaids and stripes should be 
avoided by the tall and stout. 


H. C. M.—Your proposal is a very manly one, and 
your sweetheart ought to appreciate your determina- 
tion ; if she consents to wait till you can send for her, 
by all means emigrate. You seem to be just the sort of 
young fellow that is wanted in the colonies. We are 
told that at present British Columbia and Buenos 
Ayres, South America, afford specially good opportuni- 
ties for energetic young men. 

G. F. R.—It is said that a piece of lemon bound upon 
a corn will relfeve it in a day or so. It should be re- 
newed night and m - e free use of lemon-juice 
and sugar will always ve acough. A lemon eaten 
before breakfast, every day, for a week or two, will 
entirely prevent that feeling of lassitude peculiar to the 
approach of g. These valuable properties of the 
lemon should be better known. 


Lovis.—Buff leather was a strong soft preparation of 
bull's or elk’s hide, which was worn under mail armour 
of the middle ages, to deaden the effects of a blow. 

hen the use of armour was given up, buff coats which 
would turn a broadside cut were often worn in lieu of 
it. Modern buff leather, of which soldiers’ crossbelts 
and other accoutrements are often made, is for the most 
part composed of common buckskin. 


DOLCE FAR NIENTE, 


Arnovunp me is the golden summertide, 
The dulcet ne. and the scent of flowers ; 
a the beauty in, 
e beauty of the halcyon hours. 
I look up towards the em blue 
And feel an inmost cath of Dare delight, 


The while a radiant day-dream visits me 
And many fancies beautiful and bright. 


Unheeded falls my book, as thus I muse; 
Before me comes a face, its beauty rare, 

And, half unconsciously, I breathe a name 
Upon the balmy incense of the air. 


As falls the gentle dew u the flowers, 
aeade teers aap 
ig stre: ; and lam 
Because it’s samimer now within my heart. 


N. T. G. 


Cc. J. W.—This is equivalent ta as whether a 
fighted peo it when- 

ever his selfishness prompts him todo so. We believe 
his agreements, And if any moral or 
rsonal reagons arise that render it painful for him 
do so, he should make the best terms for release he 


party nme 6 per ee er my og a 
ness isregard ’s rights, whether 
wae titer dine 


Appi£.—If the supposed young man who has won your 
eflections is really 8 @emnati th Gisguiss, you are of cure 
in a painful and absurd dilemma. yi 
that our roguish friends are 
sim’ ty. Gate seasstimes like a joke as 
well as boys. Your best course would be to pay no at- 
tention to their mischievous tricks. If they find that 
they cannot annoy you, they will cease their effect to do 
80, and leave you at peace. 


OC. T. M.—Transparent show-bills may be cemented to 
glass windows in the following manner: Very fine 


or preferably clean parchment chippings 
boiled in distilled — in glass or enamel until dis- 


— 
T. G.—Frederika Bremer, the Swedish novelist, died 
near Stockbolm, December 31, 1865. She began at the 
age of eight years to write verses, and in 1824 published 
her first novel, ‘‘The Neighbours,” which was soon 
translated into German, French, Dutch, and Russian, 
and in 1842 into English, by Mary Howitt, who also 
translated her other wor She visited the United 
States in 1849. A German edition of her works in thirty 
1 was pleted in 1864, 





W. W. H.—Palm oil is a fatty oil of the consistence of 
butter, of a rich orange colour, sweetish taste, and odour 
like that of violets or orris root. It is the product of 
the fibrous fleshy coat of the drupe or stone fruit of the 
palm a ge Hee the tribe of cocoanut palms. The 
same oil is obtained in Brazil, Cayenne, and the 
West Indies. In Africaitis eaten as a sort of butter. 
It is also used as an emollient, and in the manufacture 
of candles, soap, and axle grease. 


C. M.—To make boiled apple custard take six apples, 
one teacupful of flour, five drops of essence of lemon, 
two eggs, a small of butter, half a pint of milk, a 
quarter d of sugar. Stew the apples, and when 
heated beat to a pulp, having added the essence of lemon 
and some sugar. Let it Then mix the milk, eggs, 
butter, and flour, and beat all well. Then add the 
apples. Put all into a pudding-mould, and let it bei 
one and a-half hours, Serve with milk, 


M. O, M.—The great London exhibition of 1851 was 
held in’a building of iron and glass 1,851 feet long, 456 
feet broad, and 66 feet high, and covered an area of about 
18 acres. The glass employed in the structure weighed 
400. tons. .The number of exhibitors was about 17,000. 
The exhibition was open 144 days. The entire num- 
ber of visitors was 6,170,000. The money received for 
admission amounted to about £2;500,000, and left a 
balance, after defraying all expenses, of about £700,000. 


Lorriz.—It is extremely difficult to destroy them. 
Insect powder seldom has any appreciable effect. 
Rubbing the cat thoroughly with tine three times 
a day bas sometimes been recom: ed,and is said to 
lessen the number of the pests, but such a treatment is 


Wormwood placed about the 
pest. If the cat is scrubbed five or six times a day in a 
tub of warm soap wale ad ee ee an 
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Glass may be fixed ip rede and the 
will bear a good deal t. 

J. F. 8.—1. Kindly try and remember the title of the 
story or the name of one of the principal characters. 
One or two of the named have a) 2. The 


of the seller. No fixed rate could be given, 4. Leave 
your moustache to nature. fa ag Pt a cee 
es Shaving makes hair darker, as a 


Apa, Fiossiz AND Hu.tpan.—In future kindly write 
separately, andin ink. We will strive to answer your 

letters ther, in justice other correspond: 
The 6th April, 1871, fell on Thursday ; the 20th of July, 
ednesday. Ada right 


es, 
Ada’s other question we should = . 
Flossie’s quedits are best cnawged Wa decided “No.” 
Huldah may certainly give the present as a friend, and 
should consult the young man 











Weekly ; or Quarterly One Shilling and Rightpence, 


Aut Back Numerrs, Parts and Votumes are in prinf, 
and may be had of all booksellers. 


NOTICE.—Part 318, Now Ready, price Sixpence, post 
free, Eightpence. Also Vol. L., bound in cloth, 4s. 6d. 


@@f Av Lerrens 10 Bz ADDRESSED TO THE Eprror oF 
Tus Lonpow Reaves, 884, Strand, W.0. 


tit We cannot undertake to return rejected manu- 
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